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fHIFOIWAJK:i  or  TWI  BLIJO)  as  ATFICtCD 
BT  SOCIAL  AMD  nfTSZCAL  STZJVLOS  COMDITIOMS 


ciunxM  1 

UffMOWLTiOM 

Tt»«  purpoM  of  tMs  studjr  It  to  InTtstlfatt  tht  ro- 
lAtloculilpt  bttvoon  Jud^tnitl  ptrfonMnett  of  tht  blind  tnd 
thtir  ttodtnoy  to  bteoat  ohtlltnfod  by  phytlool  ttlaulut 
tltuttloot  »Mol)  trt  pcronlmd  mm.  mav  or  lnt«  — ^yntl  rlitlt 
on  tht  oat  hand  tnd  tooltl  ftotort  la  tht  ttlaulut  tltuatloo 
oa  tht  ethtr. 

Froa  tutoblocnphletl  tteouatt  by  tht  blind  ttrt 
galntd  Ttlutblt  Ittdt  vhleh  htld  proaitt  of  fruitful  tzptri- 
Btntttloo  dtaonttrotlng  tht  gtntrol  tppllotblllty  of  contain 
batlo  payoholocletl  prlnolpltt  to  tht  problaat  of  tht  blind, 
rroa  otw  account  to  another  tht  blind  vrlttra  wort  found  to 
rtftr  oonalattntly  to  otrtaln  baale  difficultita,  tht  crucial 
laportanct  of  which  wat  conflratd  through  ptraooal  obatrra- 
tlona  and  Inttrrltwa  with  other  blind  people.  Tht  blind  rt- 
ftrrtd  prlaarlly  to  two  aourota  of  difficulty!  flrat.  aaln- 

nalntalnlng  atabla  Interperaonal  ralationahlpa. 
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With  bllndMss  oammt  • radical  oonatrletloa  In  the 
•Mount  of  rallabl*  InfonMtlon  about  tha  physical  anvlroonant 
In  which  tha  blind  auat  fmetlon.  Tha  nat  raault  of  thla 
cooatrlctloo  la  that  tha  blind  auat  aalntaln  thalr  notions  of 
dlatanea  and  dlractlon  by  naana  of  contact  with  faalllar 

farallallnc  thla  la  a alallar  eo«xatrletloo  In  tha 
acopa  of  thalr  social  oontacta.  Whan  tha  nuabar  and  aarlaty 
of  social  eontacta  ara  raduead,  thara  nay  ba  a raaultant  ln« 
tamalf Icatlon  of  tha  blind's  naad  for  and  rallanca  upon  thoaa 
that  raaaln. 

Aa  nlcht  ba  axpaatad,  tha  uncartalnty  of  thaaa  physi- 
cal and  social  conditions  for  tha  blind  hara  l^ortant  pay- 
cholo^eal  affacta  which  arc  often  rawaalad  through  Incraaaad 
fluctuations  In  parcaptual,  jod^ntal.  and  other  payeholocl- 
cal  aetlvltlaa.  Tha  affect  of  atlnulua  eoodltlona,  both 
social  and  physical,  upon  tha  payeholoclcal  functlonlr^  of 
tha  blind  la  tha  aajor  Question  to  ba  anawarad  by  thla 
axparlnant. 

f Bwotmround 

Any  ohancas  In  physical  apace  conditions  that  con- 
tribute to  uncertainty  or  unpredictability  are  llkaly  to  ra- 
ault In  an  Ineraaac  In  tha  personal  challanc*  to  tha  blind. 
Challenge  la  a special  case  of  ago-lnwolTasMnt . Tha  blind 
art  ahnUangnrt  hy  tha'nnat  prasalri  af  sAtuatAsnai  awah  as — 
wind,  rain,  or  snow,  which  naak  fanillar  charaetarlatlos  of 
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rrin««nt,  and  thay  ara  apt  to  dlaplay  wida  varlatlona 
^***^*“  avaluatloi*  of  eoodltlooa,  aa  ravaalod  throufh  thalr 
afforta  to  roaolva  tbalr  difficulty.  Barry,  • blind  author, 
•o«*thln*  of  tha  draad  axpariaooad  by  tha  blind  atian 
eocifrocitod  by  eoodltlona  that  would  obacura  or  obvlata  tha 
f«*lll*r  eharactarlatlea  of  phyaleal  apaoa  eondltlooa, 

*Vlotar  waa  ooalng  and  that  naant  anew,  anew  that  hid  curb* 
atonaa,  that  aufflad  aownda  and  aquaUtad  all  tarraln*  (2, 

P.  1*5). 

«»a  inatablllty  of  anchoragaa  upon  which  tha  blind 
■uat  dapand  fraquantly  raaulta  In  thalr  bacoKli«  confwaad  in 
thalr  Idaaa  of  dlractlon,  and  thla  la  particularly  tma  whan 
phyaleal  apaca  eoodltlona  ara  ralatlwaly  now  or  atroi^. 
®*»*bad,  aloe  blind,  llluatrotaa  tha  point,  "ba  turned  In 
another  direction.  'The  wind  waa  ocolnq  froo  tha  aaat  whan 
»a  atartad  out,'  Bob  aald,  'Which  way  la  caatT'*  (10,  p.  102). 

The  blind,  by  wlrtua  of  thalr  llaitad  acoaaa  to 
atabla  anohorofea,  often  nuat  rely  upon  thalr  body  aa  tha 
■Bjor  rafaranea  point  In  oalntalnlnc  thalr  apatlal  orlanta- 
tlon.  Ohnatad'a  raoarka  llluatrota  tha  extant  to  which  con- 
fualon  aa  to  direction  nay  rcault  whan  tha  bUnd  auddanly 
dlacowar  that  they  have  Inadvertantly  chained  thalr  poaitloo 
relative  to  tha  objaeta  about  thaot 

I atoppad  ta  gat  mr  baarlnaa.  I waa  conolcf  ly 
Mruddiwl.  if  nori^h  wda  aouth  to  mm  and  aouth  waa  norlh, 
no  aaount  of  explanation  could  atralghtan  it  out  until  I 
had  gone  over  tha  route  naklng  note  of  each  corner  and 
turn  (10.  p.  100). 
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Spatial  orlanutioo  for  tha  blind  la,  at  baat,  a 
tanuoua  affair,  raqulrlnc  conatant  attantlon  to  tha  aurroMnd- 
Inca.  Coafualon  and  dlaorsanlMtleo  ara  apt  to  raault  at  any 
tl*a;  and  tha  blind  auat  fraquantly  ba  patlant  until  thay 
ean  dlaeovar  aoaa  familiar  landmark  or  aoumd  that  alll  an- 
abla  tham  to  ra-aatabUah  thalr  poaltloo  ralatlaa  to  tha  ob- 
Jaeta  around  tham.  Ohnatad'a  ramarka  ara  llluatratlvai 

If  1 loat  all  aanaa  of  dlraetlon  aomaahara  on  a 
lawn,  I did  not  walk  back  and  forth  In  olrelaa  until  I 
tumblad  Into  a dltoh.  1 llatanad  for  aoonda,  aoleaa, 
motora,  that  I might  Idantlfy  aa  from  aoma 

oartaln  bulldli«  or  atraat  (10,  pp.  ^1-52). 

axtant  to  which  apatlal  orlantatlon  la  of  aarloua 
oonaaquanea  In  tha  dolly  Ut1j«  of  tha  bllad  la  ravaa.lad  la 
Barry 'a  account  of  tha  affacta  unoartalnty  and  confualon  had 
upon  hlmt 

Llttla  by  Uttla  my  aalf-oonfldanca  had  baan  aaaplng 
out  of  na  at  Old  Pama.  It  had  bagun  tha  day  1 hit  ay 
haad  on  tha  traa,  and  alnca  than  tha  aaharroaamant  of 
walking  Into  tha  wrong  claaarocm,  tha  aaar  praaant 
puaala  of  whara  I waa,  tha  unoartalnty  of  ararythlng  I 
did,  had  alowly  dralnad  nora  of  It  away  (2,  pp.  I65-I66). 

PrtM  Barry* a account  It  la  raadlly  apparent  that  any- 
thing that  worka  agalnat  tha  achlavamant  and  malntananca  of 
apatlal  orlantatlon  nay  ba  azpaotad  to  produce  algnlfloant 
payohologloal  affacta,  which  ara  often  raaaalad  In  wide  ba- 
* hawloral  fluctuatlona.  Perceptual  and  Judf^ntal  actlwltlaa 
often  reflect  tha  Inatablllty  of  aztamal  condltlona.  Tha 
conaaquant  confualon  and  unoartalnty  ara  far  from  plaaaant, 
and  paraona  caught  In  auoh  condltlona  atrlva  aotlraly  to 
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discover  new  or  Monlncful  snehorecee  whereby  they  eey  bring 
■esnlng  end  etmeture  to  the  situations. 

Ihe  foregoing  evidence  is  illustrative  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  blind  wist  function  in  terns  of  physical  space 
conditions  that  are  nlninal  in  tema  of  the  nusiber  of  stable 
landswrks.  The  blind  tend  to  relj  aore  heavily  upon  their 
body  as  s reference  point  for  the  aaintenance  of  their  ideas 
of  direction. 

Direction  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  problea,  for  to 
function  adequately  in  their  physical  environaent  the  blind 
aust  also  gain  soae  notion  of  relative  distances.  The  blind 
esnnet  knew  «f  terrain  eharaeteriatiea  ar  af  the  axiatanee 
of  objects  in  their  peth  until  they  have  contacted  then. 
Enowledge  of  interrelatedness  of  objects  is  gained  by  the 
blind  slowly  and  only  after  considerable  experience.  Ohnstad 
tells  how  he  structured  his  environnsnt  by  using  faailiar 
landaarks  and  their  relationship  to  each  otheri 

I reinforced  ay  direction  and  blocks  by  recording 
landsnrks  along  the  way.  A gasoline  station  was  on  the 
comer  where  I turned  north;  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
block  a large  aailbox  flanked  the  walk;  two  blocks 
further  north  a cenent  alxar  chugged  away  at  soaw  con- 
struction Job.  SoaMtiaes  even  the  sweet  odor  of  an 
apple  tree  in  bloon,  or  the  chattering  of  sparrows  on  an 
ivy  covered  building,  helped  ae  to  reaeaber  ay  location 
(lO,  pp.  65'~66). 

Vhen  the  blind  succeed  in  structuring  their  environaent  in 
distance  and  direction. 

The  way  in  which  the  blind  aaintain  notions  of 
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r«l«tlv«  dlatancct  la  of  aajor  iaportanca  to  apatlal  orlanta- 
tlon.  Aa  proTloualj  notad,  any  altaratlon  in  tha  phyaical 
apaea  oondltiona  of  tha  blind  nay  raault  In  thalr  bacoalns 
oonfuaad  and  dlaorganlaad;  and,  aa  a eonaaquanoa,  wlda  vari- 
ation In  thalr  paroaptlon  and  Judgawnt  In  varloua  dlaanalona 
(particularly  dlatanea  and  tlaa)  aay  anaua.  Obnatad  ravaala 
tha  way  In  which  Judpaanta  of  dlatanea  can  ba  dlatortad  by 
ehallansli^  altuatlona,  "Tha  atraat  waa  tha  bualaat  apot  I 
had  avar  found  In  ay  Ufa.  Tha  dlatanea  to  tha  oppoalta 
curb  aaaawd  Intamlnabla"  (10,  p.  299)>  It  aaaaa  llkaly  that 
tha  blind  In  thalr  datat^natlona  of  ralatlva  dlatanoaa  raly 
upaa  lntaraallBa4  atandarda,  baaad  aa  unita  of  bady  fuoctloa- 
Ing  auch  aa  mabar  of  atapa,  rata  of  braathlnc*  •tc.  Tha 
aaaa  unlta  of  body  funotloolnc  My  wall  ba  uaad  for  Jud^lnc 
taaporal  Intarrala.  lapUclt  In  Barry' a raaark  la  tha  Idaa 
of  tha  aaount  of  dlatanea  ha  had  to  tmvaraa  to  raaoh  tha 
map,  *1  got  to  whara  I thought  tha  raap  ahould  ba,  and  It 
waan't  thara.  1 waa  loat  again*  (2,  p.  93) • 

Norually  tha  blind  dlaplay  raaaonably  adaquata  Idaaa 
of  whan  thay  ahould  raaeh  a glvan  landaark,  aa  Barry  ravaalad 
In  hla  anticipation  of  tha  ra*p.  Vhan  ha  did  not  ancountar 
tha  raap  whara  ha  axpactad  It  to  ba,  ha  laaaadlataly  aonoludad 
that  ha  waa  loat. 

in  tha  axparlanea  of  tha  blind.  Fox,  anothar  blind  wrltar, 
polnta  out  tha  axtant  to  irtU.ch  tlaa  can  ba  uaad  aa  an  aid  In 
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■•Intainlnc  orientation  in  ptxyaioal  opaeot 

I find  mj  Brailla  watch,  which  anablas  mm  to  tall 
tiaa,  to  ba  a sraat  aid  In  locating  places.  For 
axaapla  I know  that  tan  nlnutas*  brisk  walk  froa  ay 
front  door  down  the  rood  that  leads  into  our  place 
will  bring  ae  to  the  Tlclalty  of  a gate  throu^  which 
I can  turn  to  go  to  a neighbor's  house  (7>  PP«  200-201). 

Tilley  found  the  blind  person's  notions  of  tiae  snd  space  so 

interwowen  that  he  concluded,  "In  reality,  it  is  tiae,  which, 

for  the  aen  bom  blind,  serves  ss  space*  (13*  P>  197)>  He 

aaintains  that  "Reaoteness  and  proxiaity  only  aean  to  Kia 

the  tlas,  acre  or  less  long,  and  the  nuaber,  wore  or  loss, 

of  Interaediaries  which  he  needs  for  passing  froa  one  tactile 

iapresslon  to  another”  (13*  P>  197)> 

If  Tilley's  eonolusioo  is  correct,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  blind,  when  challenged,  will  reveal  signif- 
icant fluctuations  in  their  t sap  oral  Jud^wnts;  and,  as  a 
oonaeguenee,  their  notions  of  tias  and  distance  will  thereby 
be  altered.  Barry  reveals  this  in  regard  to  experience  of 
elapsed  tiae.  "When  we  filed  in,  the  place  becaae  so 
that  the  only  sound  was  the  shifting  of  our  feet.  The  awful 
quiet  lasted  forever"  (2,  p.  1^3)*  "The  short  bus  ride 
hoae  seeaed  to  last  forever"  (2,  p.  12%).  Froa  Nonroe  Fox 
is  this  account,  "Ivan  though  the  day  was  filled  with 
setivity,  it  seeaed  a million  years  long.  I thought  it 
would  never  pass  ....  It  wss  auch  worse  than  being  a 
child  waiting  for  Christaes*  (7*  p.  10%). 

The  blind  are  not  exceptional  in  their  tendency  to 
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■isjudg*  tiM  intervals  undar  ooadltlona  of  stros*.  Tho 
following  aeoount  froa  • study  by  Shorif  at  al.  llluatratas 
tha  affaot  naar-alotory  and  naar-dafaat  azarclaad  on  tha  tiaa 
Jud^aanta  of  two  groupa  of  boyst 

La tar  in  tha  avanlng,  at  thair  own  cabins,  both 
groups  talkad  about  tha  avant.  Host  of  tha  laglas 
saaaad  to  faal  that  tha  tlsw  had  Utarally  flown  by, 
ooa  of  thaa  saying  "That  was  tha  ahortast  tan  alnutas 
of  ay  Ufa*  (rafarrlng  to  tha  last  15  alnutas  of  tha 
cootast).  Howavar,  raaarks  at  tha  Rattlar  cabin  ra> 
vaalad  that  thay  fait  tha  avant  had  lastad  a "lalluTa 
loi«  tlM*  (12,  p.  106). 

lha  dlaanslon  of  tlM  sssuaas  a significantly  graatar 
Inportanca  In  tha  Ufa  of  tha  blind  slnply  baoauaa  thay, 
balng  without  vlaual  anehoragas,  tand  to  raly  on  It  nora 
haavlly  In  tha  aalntananca  of  thair  phyalcal  and  aoclal 
orlantatlon. 

Tha  StablUty  of  Social  Halatlooahlps 

lha  problasi  of  spatial  orlantatlon  for  tha  blind  has 
Ij^ortant  conaaguancas  at  tha  Intarparacnal  lawal.  Tha 
blind  ara  kaa.tly  awara  of  tha  lljBltatlona  of  thair  handicap, 
and  thay  tand  to  avoid  balng  paraalvad  and  raaotad  to  as 
balng  dlffarant.  Ohnstad's  roMrk  Is  lllustratlva  and  nay 
ba  takan  as  typical,  *I  did  not  want  to  ba  starad  at  and 
looked  upon  as  halplass  sod  dlffarant  froa  otharo”  (10,  p. 
*5).  Chavlgny's  ranark  Is  sladlarly  Indloatlva,  "Hjr  lasMst 
dlsllka  >^s  always  baan  for  saaalng  dlffarant  frea  tha  rast 
of  ay  fallow  nan”  (S,  p.  387). 

This  daalra  not  to  ba  dlffarant  oftan  rasults  In  tha 
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blind  carefully  avoiding  situations  that  would  reveal  the 
llnltatlons  laposed  by  their  handicap.  The  Instability  of 
anchorages  In  their  physical  space  conditions,  however,  often 
results  In  their  becoad.ng  confused  and  disorganized,  even  In 
f sal liar  surroundings.  The  extent  to  which  the  blind  dread 
being  perceived  and  reacted  to  as  helpless  Is  Indicated  by 
Barry,  "I  could  hear  voices  nearby,  but  I was  darned  If  I 
was  going  to  adalt  to  anyone  after  all  this  tine  that  I 
didn't  know  where  I was"  (2,  p.  202). 

Frosi  Barry's  coaaent  It  Is  obvious  that  spatial 
orientation  Is  a problea  of  ego  laportance  to  the  blind,  for 
baok  of  his  refusal  to  seek  help  Is  the  fear  of  adalttlng  to 
anyone  that  he  Is  loot.  Ohnatad  reveals  mioh  the  saae  thing 
In  his  atteapt  to  disguise  his  confusion,  "When  I didn't 
know  where  I was,  I pretended  I had  stopped  to  ezaalne  soae 
objeot  In  ay  pocket  or  to  tie  ay  shoe"  (10,  p.  ^3). 

Interpersonal  relationships,  as  deteralnonts  of  the 
behavior  of  the  bUnd,  any  be  as  laportant  as  are  physical 
space  conditions.  Uck  of  vision  Introduces  a greater  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  Into  the  relations  of  the  blind  to 
others,  and,  for  that  reason.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the 
effects  of  positive  and  negative  Interpersonal  relationships 
will  tend  to  be  aagnlfled.  The  extent  to  which  negative 
Interpersonal  relationships  aay  be  disruptive  of  orientation, 
both  social  and  physical,  is  lapllclt  In  the  blinds'  fear  of, 
and  attes^ts  to  avoid,  negative  reactions  of  others.  The 
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stabilizing  effacta  of  positive  Interpersonal  relationships 
on  the  behavior  of  the  blind  are  revealed  In  their  striving 
to  achieve  and  ulntaln  secure  social  ties.  Ohnstad's  auto- 
biography contains  an  account  that  Illustrates  the  point 
nicely: 


the  sussaar  session  for  the  adult  blind  had  Just 
opened,  and  old  and  new  students  were  strolling  about 
the  casipus  getting  acQualnted,  After  a few  noaents  of 
chatter,  four  aen  decided  to  walk  downtown.  It  Is  a 
eustoa  that  those  who  have  soae  vision  act  as  guides 
to  those  who  have  none  at  all.  Only  rarely  do  the  aen 
who  have  lost  their  sight  In  later  years  have  confidence 
enough  In  theaselves  to  walk  off  the  campus  alone. 

The  way  was  long  and  difficult— to  left  and  right 
up  hill  and  down.  They  crossed  streets,  cllabed  the 
winding  stair  to  tha  top  of  the  viaduct,  dodged  through 
the  heavy  traffic  of  the  highway,  and  soon  found  thea- 
selvea  walking  about  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city. 

At  length  they  stopped  on  s busy  comer  and  waited  for 
the  sighted  men  In  the  group  to  lead  them  across.  Mo 
one  started.  They  turned  to  each  other  Impatiently. 

Mo  one  moved.  Finally  one  of  them  said:  Well, flat's 

get  going.  Which  one  of  you  fellows  can  seat  Mot  as. 
Can  your  "Mope.  Mot  me."  "Ite  neither."  "TT»en  who 
can  see?"  Silence.  There  they  were,  four  blind  aen 
walking  about  the  busiest  section  of  the  city,  each 
thinking  that  soaM  other  could  see.  They  rode  back  In 
a taxi  PP-  ^9-50) • 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  taken  from  blind 
writers.  It  becomes  obvious  that  any  device  or  technique  that 
tends  to  facilitate  spatial  orientation  will  be  resorted  to 
by  then.  Confusion  snd  uncertainty  are  painful,  and  It  Is 
vmderstandable  thst  the  bUnd  should  become  challenged  by 
conditions  that  work  against  the  schleveaent  snd  maintenance 


6f  ipitlll  IH'llUtHlOB. 


Stable  Interpersonal  relationships,  snd  the  ability  to  travel 
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with  freedoB  and  ease  may  often  depend  upon  the  stability  of 

* 

social  as  well  as  physical  anchorages. 

Kxperlswntal  Bvldence  Relating  to 
the  Dlaenalon  of  Tine 

Sxperlaental  work  dating  back  to  Vlerordt  and  Mach 
during  the  l860's  shows  that  estimates  of  tliae  are  subject 
to  Tarlatlons  through  manipulation  of  stimulus  conditions 
(3*  PP>  577-382).  Similarly,  Oulllkaen  (8)  found  consistent 
differences  In  estimates  of  filled  and  empty  time.  In 
Woodrow's  (18)  suz*vey  of  the  experimental  literature  on  Judg> 
ment  of  tlaw,  there  are  Indications  that  such  factors  as 
degree  of  Interest  In  the  task,  conceptual  and  kinesthetic 
factors,  characteristics  of  the  stimulus  field,  and  events 
occurring  during  the  time  Interval  may  Influence  the  percep- 
tion of  duration  of  time  Intervals.  In  his  1930  experiment, 
Woodrow  (17)  found  that  while  there  was  fairly  conalatent 
over  or  under  estlamitloa  by  a given  subject,  there  was  wide 
variation  between  subjects  In  the  direction  of  estimates. 

Israeli  (9)  Introduced  various  time  Intervals  con- 
tiguously with  an  Interval  which  was  to  be  reproduced.  Al- 
thou^  subjects  were  not  instructed  to  use  the  Introduced 
Interval  as  a standard  In  their  judi^nta,  his  results  show 
the  anchoring  effects  of  the  introduced  intervals.  In  addi- 
tloo,  one  of  Israeli's  concluaiona  supports  the  assumption 
that  hla  subjects  evolved  personal  standards  In  terms  of 
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which  the  objective  time  Intervals  were  Judged.  Israeli 
states,  "The  Illusions  tend  to  persist  with  Increased  prac- 
tice" (9,  p.  46),  thus  Indicating  the  probable  establishment 
of  subjective  temporal  standards.  i— 

In  the  foregoing  presentation  of  findings  fi^sm  the 
field  of  eacperlmental  psychology,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
dlsMnslon  of  time  Judgments  majL  fluctuate  radically  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Influence  of  Internal  and  external  factors. 
If  the  dimension  of  time  comes  to  assume  crucial  Importance 
In  a p>erson's  activities,  however,  he  will  make  every  attempt 
to  stabilise  his  behavior  by  discovering  reliable  temporal 
anchorages.  In  the  absence  of  external  landmarks  he  will  be 
forced  to  rely  upon  Internalised  standards  and  may  attempt  to 
anchor  these  standards  In  terms  of  bodily  activities  such  as 
breathing,  pace  counting,  and  the  like. 

All  huamn  experience  tends  to  become  organised;  and, 
once  organised,  this  experience  constitutes  a standard  In 
terms  of  which  further  stimulus  conditions  will  be  perceived 
and  reacted  to.  The  store  highly  structured  la  the  external 
stimulus  field,  the  less  will  be  the  influence  of  internal 
standards  In  determining  behavior.  In  altuatlona  where 
stimulus  conditions  are  poorly  structured  or  Ill-defined, 
Internal  standards  are  likely  to  exercise  a dosilnant  Influ- 
ence In  determining  the  way  in  which  situations  will  be  per- 


When  conditions  are  ouch  as  to  maximise  the  Influence 


of  Internal  factors  In  the  detenalnatlon  of  behavior  (ae  le 
often  the.  case  with  the  blind)  persons  are  aost  likely  to  be 
Influenced  markedly  by  others.  In  other  words,  suggestibil- 
ity Is  not  to  be  understood  as  a personality  trait,  but 
rather  as  a product  of  the  stlswlus  conditions  In  terns  of 
which  the  person  must  function.  The  conditions  under  which 
suggestions  are  likely  to  be  accepted  are  aptly  described  by 
Sherlf  and  Harvey: 

The  Individual,  In  a situation  having  few  or  no 
anchorages  to  guide  hi*,  caught  In  the 
anxiety,  tries  to  establish  so«e  level  of  stablUty. 

He  seeks  to  find  some  standard  and  Is  Jgx 

accepting  a standard  frosi  another  source  (11,  p.  27hJ. 

Thrasher' s (l4)  research  offers  additional  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Another  developi«nt  which  has  been  helpful  In  for«i- 
latlng  this  proble*  and  hypothesis  Is  a series  of  experli^nts 
dealing  with  the  differential  effects  of  alone  and  together- 
ness  situations  on  perfonsance.  f.  H.  Allport's  (l)  early 
studies  and  evidence  presented  by  Daahlell  (6)  Indicate  that 
even  togetherness  situations  (the  .ere  presence  of  other 
persons)  produce  differential  effects  on  perfor^nce.  All- 
port, In  accounting  for  differences  In  behavior  when  In  to- 
getherness situations,  expUlned,  “nerely  being  In  the 
presence  of  others  working  upon  the  same  proble.  places  us 
in  an  attitude  toward  the  task  which  la  different  fro.  our 

j^^^roacjT^  to  It  in  solitude  (l,  p«  2T^)» ^ 

Vhen  the  situation  la  of  motivational  significance  to 
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the  person,  he  le  likely  to  becoiee  challenged  (ego-involved) 
In  hie  atteiapt  to  resolve  the  difficulties  lapllclt  In  It. 
The  degree  and  duration  of  challenge  will  be  a function  of 
the  degree  of  Importance  ascribed  to  the  situation  and  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  resolve  doubt  and  uncertainty 
stemalng  from  the  demands  Inherent  In  the  situation.  Such 
situations  constitute  a challenge  for  the  Individual  because 
they  lack  meaningful,  or  stable,  anchorages.  Sherlf  and 
Harvey's  remarks  may  be  taken  as  being  generally  descriptive 
of  the  Individual's  reaction  to  such  situations,  "The  Indl- 
vldxial  tossing  In  such  a state  of  anxiety  or  Inaeourlty 
flounders  all  over  In  his  erase  to  establish  for  himself 
sosM  stable  anchorages.  The  fluctuations  of  his  experience 
and  behavior  are  greatly  Increased*  (11,  p.  2fi0) . 
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The  resolution  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  depends  upon 
the  person's  ability  to  discover  meaningful,  or  reliable, 
social  and  physical  anchorages.  In  terms  of  which  his  be- 
havior can  be  rendered  appropriate  to  the  demands  of  the 
situation. 

Problem  and  Hypotheses 

Before  fomulatli^  the  specific  hypotheses  for  this 
experiment  extensive  exploratory  pretesting  was  carried  out. 

pretesting  was  done  both  at  Oklahoma  Wilverslty  and  at 
the  Ptuskogee  School  for  the  Blind  to  discover  s Jud^ntal 
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challenge  and  yet  not  readily  susceptible  to  reliable 
anchorages.  The  Judgiaental  dimension  Initially  selected  was 
that  of  distance.  Using  Vllley's  (15)  observation  as  a lead> 
an  atteapt  was  made  to  Influence  the  subject's  judgments  of 
distance  by  controlling  terrain  difficulty.  It  was  assuswd 
that  the  subjects  would  base  their  judgaents  of  relative 
distances  upon  the  aaount  of  tlae  required  to  traverse  thea 
with  the  result  that  the  terrain  requiring  the  greatest 
aaount  of  walking  tlae  would  be  judged  as  being  the  longer. 

•n»e  pretest  subjects  becaae  so  challenged  that  they  i^sorted 
to  pace  counting,  thus  achieving  an  anchorage  that  could  not 
be  disrupted  without  Introducing  conditions  that  would 
jeopardise  their  safety. 

Wnntifh  evidence  had  been  gathered  froa  the  writings 
of  the  blind  to  deaooatrate  the  laportance  of  teaporal 
standards  to  the  aalntenance  of  their  spatial  orientation 
that  It  was  decided  to  try  this  dlaenaloo  In  the  pretesting. 
Tlae,  unlike  distance,  it  was  felt,  could  not  be  so  reliably 
anchored.  The  reaults  of  pretesting  revealed  that  the  tlae 
dlaenalon  afforded  a sensitive  Index  of  the  degree  to  which 
an  individual  becaae  challenged  In  his  effort  to  perfora 
successfully  on  the  experlaental  tasks,  yarlous  tlae  Inter- 
vals were  tried  with  the  discovery  that  Intervals  of  a alnute 
or  longer  offered  little  or  no  possibility  of  the  subjects' 
<j«Ylslng  techniques  that  would  enable  thea  to  control  judg- 
^ - __  . 


It  would  have  been  poealble  to  choose  dimensions 
other  than  time;  however.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  situation 
be  realistic  enough  to  be  ego-lnvolvlng.  Further,  since 
spatial  orientation  Is  a dally  challenge  for  the  blind,  and 
since  time  and  distance  are  so  Intimately  related  for  them, 
the  time  dimension  Is  Ideally  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
this  study. 

By  means  of  the  frame  of  reference  concept,  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  blind  may  be  viewed  as  the  product  of 
being  dally  confronted  with  physical  and  social  stimulus 
situations  which  are  mlnlMl  in  the  amount  and  variety  of 
stable  Information  necessary  for  determining  an  adequate  or 
appropriate  response.  The  result  Is  that  the  blind  must 
rely  more  heavily  upon  developiientally  formed  attitudes  and 
atandards  in  the  determination  of  their  behavior,  and  the 
psychological  consequences  of  such  situations  Is  that  the 
bUnd  tend  to  becoaw  challe^d  (ego-involved).  When  chal- 
lenged, the  blind  may  be  expected  to  reveal  wide  fluctuations 
In  their  behavior  and  It  is  at  such  tlmea  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  most  susceptible  to  being  Influenced  by  others.  Fluc- 
tuations In  Judpwntal  activities,  tsken  ss  s prototype  of 
all  psychological  functioning,  can  be  expected  to  reflect 
the  way  In  which  becoming  challenged  Influences  the  behavior 

of  the  bUnd. 

The  foregolr«  discussion  In  genersl  terms  receives 
, In  the  following  hypotheses,  which  permit 
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a taat  for  thair  applicability  to  tha  blind  aa  thay  parforw 
undar  eonditiona  axparinantally  eraatad  to  induca  rarying 
dagraaa  of  ago-involva»ant . 

1.  Tha  aora  unoartain  ara  tha  phyaioal  apaca  condi- 
tiona  for  tha  blind,  tha  graatar  will  ba  tha  ago-inwolvaaant, 
in  taraa  of  tha  challanga  of  tha  taak  for  tha  indiwiduala. 

2.  JUdgBMnta  of  tijaa  intarrala  by  tha  blind  will 
ahow  raliabla  diffaranoaa  undar  two  dagraaa  of  challanga 
(ago^inTolvaaafit ) . (Thia  ganaral  atataaant  of  tha  hypothaaia 
1»  giwan  in  tarma  of  a pradiction  of  changa  in  tiM  aati- 
■ataa  par  aa  and  ia  taatabla  ragardlaaa  of  tha  aign  of 
changa.) 

3.  Thara  will  ba  aignifieant  diffaranoaa  batwaan 
tiaa  aatlMtaa  in  alona  and  aoeial  aituationa.  (Undar  tha 
apaoifiad  conditions  of  Intarpraaonal  ralations  in  thia 
atatfy,  tins  oatiMtaa  nada  by  palra  of  blind  IndlTldnala 

togathar  will  ahaw  a raliabla  shift  in  tha  diraotion 

of  eonrarganoa. ) 
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SDBJICTS,  EXPKRimrrAL  SimMO,  AND  PROCIDORI 

SubJ»ctl 

Th*  subject*  for  tKls  sxpsrlMnt  were  sslsoted  from 
the  student  body  st  the  Oklshoas  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Muskogee,  OklahosM.  'Rm  population  of  the  school,  rsnging 
in  sge  froa  six  to  tventy-one,  consists  of  spproxiastely  one 
hundred  students,  froai  whoa  twenty- t«o  were  selected  as  sub- 
jects. In  order  that  the  cooditione  of  the  experiaent  might 
be  aet,  those  subjects  possessing  obstacle  eision  were  re- 
jected, as  were  those  whose  age  (ten  years  or  under)  and 
physical  deeelopaent  might  work  against  their  participating 
sueceaafully . Fourteen  of  the  experiaental  subjects  could  be 
classed  as  having  light  perception  only  and  eight  as  totally 
blind.  Of  these  twenty-two,  six  were  girls  and  the  reaainder 
were  boys. 

For  the  social  phase  of  the  experiaent  which  related 
specifically  to  m^thesis  3,  subjects  were  matched  in  terms 
of  age,  sex,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  minimise  strong  positive 
or  negative  interpersonal  ties  between  them,  this  was  don* 
to  insure  greater  comparability  among  pairs  In  view  of  the 
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sMll  nuaber  of  subjects  SYSlIsble.  Infomation  necesssry 
to  scooapllsh  this  wss  derived  froa  observinc  the  students 
In  various  on-the-cas^>us  activities,  froa  inforaal  soclo- 
aetric  interviews,  and  froa  ouch  Inforsation  ss  could  be 
secured  froa  the  staff  of  the  aohool.  It  should  be  specifi- 
cally noted  that  the  prediction  of  Judgaental  convergence  in 
hypotheals  3 would  be  inappropriate  if  strong  negative  inter- 
personal relations  had  not  been  ruled  out  by  criteria  of 
aatching.  Out  of  a possible  eleven  pairs  of  subjects  it  was 
necessary  to  drop  froa  the  social  phase  of  the  experiaent 
one  pair  of  boys  because  of  a twelve  year  difference  in  ages. 
It  wss  slso  necessary  to  drop  froa  the  social  phase  one  pair 
of  girls  ss  a result  of  one  parent's  concern  for  her  dsugh- 
ter's  well-being. 

gaperlaawtal  fettlag 

TtM  site  for  the  experiaent  was  st  Caii^  Gruber,  an 
abandoned  Aray  Caap,  approxiaately  thirty  alias  froa  the 
aehool  for  the  blind.  The  stiaulus  conditions  consisted  of 
• "aore  ohsllengii«"  and  a "less  challenging”  course,  both  of 
whieh  were  reaote  enough  to  ainlaixe  the  intrusion  of  spec- 
tators and  were  otherwise  free  froa  extraneous  sounds  and 
obstseles  that  aight  in  any  way  constitute  a haxard  to  the 
subjects  or  be  used  by  thea  as  anchorages. 

The  "less  challenging”  course  consisted  of  a black- 
top road,  thirty  feet  wide  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
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t#n  foot  wide  graeay  atrip.  T^e  "■oi?e  challenging**  courae 
waa  located  approzlaately  two  allea  away.  Ihla  courae  was 
ninety  yarda  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  yarda  long,  and 
waa  covered  with  abort  graaa.  (See  Figure  1 for  a photograph 
of  the  "leae  challenging"  courae  and  Figure  2 for  a photo- 
graph of  the  "■ore  challenging"  courae.)  The  terrain  for  the 
"■ore  challenging"  courae  conalated  of  aounda  which  roae  to  a 
height  of  about  two  feet,  patohea  of  level  ground,  and 
ahallow  dltohea  approxlaately  eighteen  Inehea  deep.  Theae 
dltchea  and  aounda  were  ao  nuaeroua  and  ao  Irregularly  lo- 
cated that  none  of  the  aubjecta  could  traverae  the  length  of 
the  courae  without  encountering  thea.  The  "aore  challenging 
courae.  In  addition  to  the  natural  obataclea  conatltuted  by 
the  Irregularltlea  of  the  terrain,  waa  rendered  even  aore 
challenging  by  the  addition  of  ropea,  which  were  atretched  at 
varioua  helghta  of  froa  two  to  five  feet  and  which  tlgxagged 
In  varioua  direotlooa  acroaa  the  length  of  the  courae.  (See 
Figure  3 for  a dlagraa.)  Theae  ropea  were  aecured  to  ateel 
fence  poata,  whloh  bordered  the  entire  length  of  the  courae 
and  whloh  were  apaoed  at  Irregular  Intervala.  Since  there 
was  aoae  dai^r  that  the  aubjecta  aight  walb  into  theae  poata, 
beundarlea  ooaaiatii^  of  heavier  rope  were  atretched  along 

e • 

the  aidea  of  the  oouree  and  around  the  center  poata  at  a 
diatanee  froa  the  poata  auffiolent  to  eliminate  the  poaai- 

bility  of  injury* 


fig.  3*  Oraphio  representation 
of  the  "»ore  challenclng"  condition. 
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Procedure 

The  standard  time  Intemral  used  In  the  experiment  was 
a duration  of  JO  seconds,  and  this  Interval  was  the  same  for 
all  subjects  under  all  conditions.  This  particular  Interval 
was  chosen  since  It  was  long  enough  to  be  susceptible  to 
differential  distortion  by  these  conditions  and  yet  short 
enough  to  ad-nlmlse  the  possibility  of  fatigue.  Immediately 
preceding  each  experimental  condition,  the  aubjects  were 
given  the  experimental  standard  time  interval  twice.  That 
la,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  walk  until  Instructed  to  stop 
and  were  allowed  to  walk  the  atandard  amount  of  time,  JO 
seconds.  The  time  Judgments  for  the  "sitting"  condition 
were  obtained  following  presentation  of  the  standard  tlaw  ln> 
terval  twice,  as  subjects  sat  quietly.  The  "sitting"  Judg- 
ments are  taken  to  represent  the  least  challenging  (ego- 
iavolvlng)  of  the  three  ooadltlona. 

The  subjeota  were  required  to  give  five  estimates 

for  each  condition,  both  in  the  individual  and  social  phases 

of  the  experiment.  The  desire  to  keep  fatigue  at  a minimum 

was  a major  consideration  in  the  deciaion  to  require  only 

five  Judpaents.  Observers  were  stationed  at  both  ends  of 

the  course  with  stop-watches  to  record  the  exact  amount  of 

time  waited  by  each  subject,  so  that  an  accurate  record  of 

« 

the  Judgmental  performance  of  each  subject  was  kept.  Ob- 
servers also  recorded  any  pertinent  reactions  or  coaaaents  of 
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the  BUbJecte.  Prom  two  to  four  subjects  were  transported  to 

* 

the  experimental  site  at  a tlsM;  and  while  each  participated 
In  the  Individual  phase  of  the  experlsMnt  the  rest  remained 
with  the  third  observer  some  distance  from  the  experliMntal 
site.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  third  observer  was 
able  to  secure  the  necessary  soclometrlc  data  that  would 
permit  pairing  the  subjects  to  meet  the  sxperlMntal  criteria 
as  regards  Interpersonal  i*elatlonahlps. 

Two  standard  walking  trials  were  given  the  subjects 
under  more  and  less  challenging  conditions  before  they  were 
required  to  give  their  Judgisents.  Prior  to  the  presentation 
of  the  standard  tramps , the  subjects  were  Informed  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  course.  Sosm  such  statement  as  "this 
course  Is  smooth  (or  rough,  with  ropes  stretched  across  it)” 
was  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  possibility  of  the  subjects 
coming  to  feel  that  they  were  being  tricked  or  surprised  by 
the  experimenters.  The  standard  trials  were  given  under 
conditions  Identical  to  those  under  which  the  subjects  were 
required  to  perform.  Ihe  following  Inatruotlona  were  given 
before  the  presentation  of  the  experimental  standard. 

tfhat  we  are  going  to  be  doing  la  soawthlng  like 
your  "travel  tr*alnlng."  We'll  stai*t  off  by  having  you 
walk  a certain  length  of  time  and  then  later  you'll 
Judge  this  same  lei^th  of  time  yourself. 

The  ground  ahead  of  you  la  saK>oth  (rough).  (If 
the  course  was  rough,  subject  was  told,  "There  are 
SOSM  ropes  across  your  path  and  when  you  come  to  one 
you  can  either  go  over  It  or  under  lt--sult  yourself. 

If  you  should  coma  to  a heavy  ropm  like  this  one 
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/~l«ttlng  th«  subject  exaalne  the  rope_7^  then  aove 
away  froa  It.")  When  I tap  you  on  the  shoulder,  start 
off  the  way  you  are  faclns  and  keep  walldns  until  you 
are  told  to  atop.  0.  K.T 

All  or  part  of  the  Instructlona  were  repeated  If  the 
subject  Indicated  he  did  not  understand  what  he  was  to  do. 

The  second  ^presentation  of  the  cxperlaental  standard  tlae  was 
explained  slaply,  "We  want  you  to  do  this  once  acre  so  you'll 
have  a good  Idea  of  the  tlae  you'll  be  walking  later." 

When  the  first  test  trial  began  the  subject  was 
Instructed: 

O.K.,  now  when  1 tap  you  on  the  shoulder  walk  for 
the  aaae  length  of  tlae  as  you  Just  walked  and  when  you 
think  that  the  tlae  la  up,  stop,  hold  up  your  hand, 
call  out  "0.  K.,"  and  then  wait  until  one  of  us  gets 
there. 

On  the  next  trial,  the  subject  was  told: 

0.  K.,  now  Just  do  the  sssm  thing  again.  Walk  the 
way  you  are  facing  for  the  ssae  length  of  tlae.  (nu.s 
was  repeated  on  subsequent  tz^ls.) 

These  inatraetloos  were  given  to  the  subjects  per- 
forali^  In  the  "Indlvldxial"  phase  of  the  experlaent,  and  the 
order  of  perfonsanee  with  respect  to  the  aore  or  less  chal* 
lenglng  conditions  was  oounterbalanoed,  t,.ais  affording  a 
cheek  against  systeaatle  order  effects. 

Issentlally  the  sane  Instruetlons  were  given  for  the 
social  phase  of  the  ezperlawnt.  The  act  of  ealUng  out  did, 
in  effect,  constitute  a suggestion  which  the  partner  could 
accept  or  reject.  Nore  and  less  challenging  conditions  were 
also  oounterbalanoed  la  order  of  presentation  In  this  phase 
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of  the  exporlBent. 

It  was  not  possible  to  counterbalance  the  performance 
of  the  subjects  with  respect  to  the  social  and  Individual 
phases  of  their  performance  Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  pairs 
available  (nine)  would  have  rendered  the  attempt  useless  for 
statistical  purposes. 

llie  eatlmatel  while  sitting  were  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  experimental  trlala  so  that  they  were  coaiparable  for  all 
subjects. 

A method  for  determining  how  the  subjects  ranked  the 
two  experimental  couraea  as  to  challenge  had  been  devised  and 
was  administered  at  the  oonoluslon  of  the  experiment.  On  the 
basis  of  Information  seeured  from  the  students  during  the. 
pretest,  it  was  possible  to  formulate  a series  of  questions 
which  would  Indicate  store  or  less  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  subjects  traveling  to  and  from  places  they  were  kztown  to 
fragment,  ley  words  and  phrases,  descriptive  of  and  equiva- 
lent to  "dlff lenity*  were  thoae  eaatomarlly  used  by  the  sub- 
Jeeta.  B9  msaaa  of  thosa  qmestlona  a scale  of  ohallei^  was 
established  for  each  subject,  and  It  was  posslbla  by  Insert- 
ing qmeatloma  about  the  experimental  oondltleoa  to  gala  a 
more  aeenmte  Idea  of  Just  how  succassful  was  tha  attempt  to 
create  experimentally  physical  space  conditions  that  would 
reliably  be  regarded  by  the  blind  as  nore  and  less  challei^- 
iag. 

Each  subject  was  glvan  a yardstick  and  was  asked  to 
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respond  to  each  of  the  following  questions  by  sliding  his 
hand  along  It  to  a point  that  Indicated  "how  auch  bother  or 
trouble"  a person  would  have  getting  to  or  froa  that  place: 

1.  How  Much  trouble  would  It  be  walking  froa  the 
cottage  to  the  dalx*y  baz*nT 

2.  How  hard  Is  It  to  go  downtown  aloneT 

3.  How  about  going  froa  the  cottage  to  the  dining 
rooa? 

4.  How  about  going  down  to  the  cafe  at  the  comer 
of  York  and  OlbsonT 

3.  How  Buch  trouble  would  It  be  going  froa  the 
cottage  to  the  gya? 

6.  How  about  getting  around  at  Caap  NuskogeeT 

7.  How  about  going  froa  olassx*ooa  to  olassrooa  In 
the  laae  building? 

8.  How  about  that  first  (eeoood)  place  you  walked 
today? 

9.  How  about  getting  around  In  stores  downtown? 

10.  How  about  going  up  and  down  faalUar  stairsteps? 

11.  How  about  that  second  (first)  place  you  walked 
today? 

12.  How  about  getting  around  In  your  rooa? 


4 


CHAnXR  III 


RESULTS 
Hypoth«»l»  1 

0 

R«spons«s  of  all  aubjaots  to  all  Itaas  coapoalng  tha 
aoala  of  challanc#  •>*«  praaentad  In  Appandlx  A.  Inapactlon 
of  thaaa  data  ravaal  that  tha  portion  of  a 36  inch  aoala 
utlUsad  dlffarad  froa  aubjaet  to  aubjaot,  with  ona  aubjact 
(0)  ualnt  tha  full  aoala  and  anothar  (Z)  plaoli«  all  Judg- 
■anta  within  an  8.3  inch  aapMnt.  Also,  not  all  aubjaots 
utlUsad  tha  aaaa  portion  of  tha  aoala,  a^n  in  inatanoas 
whara  rangas  of  Judgaants  wars  approzlaataly  aqual.  Por 
azaaipla,  for  two  subjacts  using  21  Inoh  (R)  and  22  inch  (T) 
sagMsnts  of  tha  aoala,  tha  portiona  atiUsod  wara  0 inehaa 
to  21  inohas  and  6 inabas  to  26  inchoa,  raapaotiaalir. 

niara  wara  sosm  indiaationa  that  thaaa  indiaidwal 
diffaranaoa  in  tha  aannar  in  which  tha  aoala  was  daaalopad 
and  handlad  wara  ralatod  to  diffaranoas  in  ability  and  pra- 
▼ioua  axparianoas.  For  axaapla,  tha  subjaet  (T)  who  uaad 
tha  6 inoh  to  26  inoh  sapsant  (giving  no  Jod^aants  of  "saro 
diffiowlty*)  was  an  ovarprotaotad  girl  who  did,  in  faot, 
azparianaa  graatar  diffianlty  in  gatting  arovnd  than  any  of 
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the  other  eubjecta.  The  boy  (B)  who  Indicated  greateat 
difficulty  In  getting  around  at  a local  caaip  had  experienced 
a painful  accident  there. 

The  purpoae  of  the  acale  of  challenge  waa  to  provide 
a moaber  of  coaparlaon  Itena  which  were  real  In  the  experi- 
ence of  each  aubject.  In  which  could  be  eabedded  the  two 
crucial  Iteaa— eatlaatea  of  the  relative  difficulty  or  chal- 
lenge of  the  nore  and  leaa  challenging  experlaental  condl- 
tlona  for  that  aubjeot.  In  line  with  Hypotheala  1,  It  waa 
dealred  to  deteralne.  In  a context  which  waa  Meaningful  to 
aubjecta  and  which  would  not,  Itaelf,  challenge  aubjecta  to 
deny  any  dlffloultlea  In  getting  around,  whether  the  experl- 
■ental  condition  dealgned  to  repreaent  greater  uncertainty 
waa  reliably  Judged  to  be  More  difficult,  challenging,  ego- 
Involvlng. 

The  data,  aa  atanarlsed  In  Table  1,  were  analyaed  to 
detemine  whether  the  direction  of  eatlaated  Increaalng  chal- 
lenge waa  aa  predicted.  The  direction  of  difference  for  each 
aubjeot  waa  characterised  aa  plus  (the  leaa  certain  condition 
Judged  nore  chellei^i^)  or  nlnua  (the  leaa  certain  condition 
Judged  egual  or  leaa  challenging).  Only  one  subject  (O) 
appears  as  a negative  case,  and  ha  gave  Jud^Mnts  of  "no  dif- 
ficulty* for  both  condltlona.  Conaultatloo  of  tables  values 
for  the  Sign  Test  with  saall  H (l6,  p.  438)  reveals  that 


lypothesls  1 la  supported  at  P < .001.  That  is,  the  ex- 
perimental subjects  reliably  Judged  the  degree  of  trouble. 
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Table  1 


Subject  Kstlaatee  of  the  Two  Kxperlaental 
Conditions  on  the  Scale  of  Challenge* 


Subject 

"Bore 

Challenging" 

Condition 

"Less 

Challenging" 

Condition 

Difference 

Boys: 

A 

35.50 

In. 

0.00 

In. 

35.50 

In. 

B 

19.00 

• 

6.00 

■ 

13.00 

■ 

C 

13.00 

■ 

3.00 

• 

10.00 

N 

D 

9.00 

• 

2.00 

■ 

7.00 

m 

I 

0.50 

m 

0.00 

■ 

0.50 

m 

F 

2b. 00 

m 

0.00 

• 

2b. 00 

m 

0 

0.00 

m 

0.00 

• 

0.00 

m 

H 

27.50 

m 

2.00 

• 

25.50 

m 

I 

30.00 

m 

b.oo 

■ 

26.00 

m 

J 

2.00 

m 

1.50 

m 

0.50 

m 

K 

10.50 

• 

2.50 

m 

8.00 

m 

L 

9.00 

■ 

0.75 

m 

8.25 

m 

M 

21.00 

• 

0.25 

• 

20.75 

m 

M 

16.00 

• 

5.50 

■ 

10.50 

m 

0 

9.00 

• 

0.50 

m 

8.50 

m 

P 

11.00 

• 

6.50 

■ 

b.50 

m 

Olrlst 

B 

19.00 

m 

0.00 

• 

19.00 

m 

▼ 

b.50 

m 

0.75 

■ 

3.75 

m 

1 

V 

16.00 

m 

0.50 

m 

17.50 

w 

Z 

10.00 

m 

0.00 

m 

10.00 

m 

T 

21.00 

■ 

15.00 

m 

6.00 

• 

Z 

15.50 

• 

0.25 

■ 

15.25 

• 

^Subject  Idantlfl cations  ar«  consistent  for  all 

tables. 


bother,  dlffloultj^-ego-lDTolTeawnt — under  the  *nore  ohal- 
lei^ng"  conditions  to  be  greater  then  under  the  "less  chal- 
lenglng"  conditions. 


Hrpothesls  2 

Dots  collected  In  connection  with  Kjrpothesls  2 are 
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et^tered  In  Appendix  B.  'Riese  Include  five  time  eetlaates 
made  by  each  subject  under  each  of  the  experimental  condi- 
tions— more  challenging  and  less  challenging  travel  condi- 
tions and.  In  addition,  five  estimates  of  the  same  objective 
tlsM  made  by  each  subject  while  sitting  quietly— the  "Sit- 
ting" estimates. 

The  "Sitting"  estimates  were  obtained  under  condi- 
tions of,  presumably,  minimal  challenge  and  distraction,  and 
are  considered  In  the  following  analysis  to  represent  a con- 
dition of  least  challenge  or  ego-involvement. 

' A median  of  the  five  estlamtes  made  by  each  subject 
under  each  condition  was  computed  and  recorded  In  Table  2. 

Utilizing  the  medians  In  Table  2 as  single  estimates 
of  the  Judgmental  performance  of  each  subject  under  each 
condition,  an  Analysis  of  Tarlanoe  by  Ranks  (16,  pp.  A38- 
MO)  was  performed  to  determine  whether  the  experimental  ooo- 
dltioos  were  responsible  for  reliable  differences  in  time 
estimates.  This  snalysis  is  sppz^riate  for  data,  such  as 
the  sbove,  where  estimates  were  obtained  from  each  subject 
under  three  conditions,  i.e.,  for  related  measures. 

The  median  estimates  for  each  subject  were  ranked  1, 
2,  and  3 in  order  of  size,  and  columns  (representing  condi- 
tions) were  totaled.  The  totals  weret  for  sitting  esti- 
mates, 36}  for  less  challenging  conditions,  and  for  more 
challenging  conditions,  42.  On  the  assvaiption  of  eqiial 
totals  if  there  are  no  conditions  effects,  computed 
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Table  2 

»le<Jlan  Tljae  KstlJMtea  for  all  Subjecta  Under 
ITiree  Decrees  of  Ico-lnvolveMnt  i 
IndlTldual  Seaalona* 


Subject 

Sitting 

Xstlaatoa 

Leas  Challenging 
Condition 

More  Challenging 
Condition 

A 

IZ 

73 

Sec . 

69 

Sec . 

B 

C 

68  • 
82  • 

• 

m 

3^ 

276 

84 

• 

■ 

0 

75  • 

• 

• 

B 

F 

§ ■ 

rr 

■ 

• 

■ 

• 

0 

R 

oQ  ” 

76 

7^ 

• 

• 

li 

■ 

• 

I 

W " 

144 

■ 

76 

U 

• 

J 

47  ■ 

60 

■ 

• 

K 

83  " 

90 

• 

m 

L 

100 

• 

137 

m 

M 

a • 

■ 

4i 

• 

H 

40  ■ 

• 

58 

■ 

0 

r 

118  • 
39  " 

78 

10} 

• 

• 

S 

• 

• 

V 

73  • 

96 

m 

66 

• 

▼ 

72  ■ 

115 

m 

62 

• 

V 

184 

• 

62 

8 

• 

2 

69  • 

102 

m 

• 

T 

50  • 

54 

m 

• 

X 

54  • 

& 

m 

118 

■ 

*B»bJeet  itfeatifleatioM  are  eo«alate«t  for  all 


ehl-aqvare  la  7.3i.  CottrerWd  late  F for  ovalMtloo.  la  alow 
of  aoaale  alao,  the  prohablUty  of  dlfforoaoea  la  raak  tetala 
of  the  also  ohtolaod  la  < .05.  Obtained  F la  b.lB,  adjaatod 
docrooa  of  froodoa  1.91/bO.ll. 

^^'***^  then,  roUablo  dlfforoaoea  la  tljw  oatl- 
Botoa  aador  the  throe  eoadltloaa— when  alttlag  estlaatoa  are 


Included  In  the  analysis  as  rapraaentatlve  of  least  decree 
of  challenge.  In  order  to  detemlne  between  what  palra  of 
conditions  there  are  reliable  differences.  Sign  Teats  (l6, 
pp.  were  perforaed.  This  test  la  equivalent  to 

assigning  ranks  of  1 (minus)  and  2 (plus)  to  each  pair  of 
measures  from  the  same  subject,  and  Its  use  Is  therefore 
congruent  with  the  distribution-free  analysis  of  variance 
utilised  above. 

Sitting  estimates  were  reliably  smaller  than  estl- 
¥ 

nates  made  under  less  challenging  conditions.  Seventeen’ 
subjects  made  larger  estimates  under  less  challei^ng  con- 
ditions, 5 under  sitting  conditions,  ^ ■ .05.  SstlsMtes 
under  more  challenging  eoodltlona  were  not  reliably  larger 
than  sitting  estimates.  Thirteen  subjects  Mde  larger  estl> 
mates  under  more  challenging  conditions,  nine  under  slttli^ 


dltlons  were  not  reliably  aamiller  than  those  under  less 
ohallenglng  cendltlona.  Fifteen  subjecta  Mde  larger  esti- 
mates under  less  challenging  conditions,  7 under  more  chal- 
lenging COOdltlOCM,  P • .25. 

Hypothesis  2 Is  not,  then,  su^orted  by  these  data, 
as  analysed.  The  only  reliable  difference  smoi^  conditions 
repreaents  a tendency  to  make  longer  estimates  of  an  ob- 
jective time  of  70  seconds  while  walking  sloi^  a smooth 
roadway  than  while  sitting  quietly.  The  apparent  tendency 
te  make  longer  estimates  under  less  challei^t^  conditions 
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than  undar  nor*  challanc^ng  conditions  is  not  rollsbls. 

Hypothoiia  ^ 

ItM  data  oollaotod  which  ar«  rwlavant  to  Hypotbaala 
3 ara  found  In  Appandlx  C.  niasa  again  constltuta  flva 
astlaataa  of  an  objaotlva  tlna  of  70  aaconds  par  aubjact 
undar  two  condltlona»tha  nora  and  laaa  challar^(lnc  traval 
conditions  utlUsad  In  tha  alona  phaaa  pravloualj.  Tha 
social  phaaa  of  tha  study  followad  tha  alona  phaaa  for  all 
subjaets. 

Sublets  wara  natohad  for  tha  social  phaaa  by  cri- 
teria as  outlined  In  tha  procedure  aaetlcn,  and  data  In 
Appandlx  C ara  praaantad  for  pairs  of  swbjacta  parfomlng 
tha  task  alona,  and  latar  togathar.  Hypothesis  3 1*  tasted 
In  tarns  of  oonwargancas  of  tha  tine  astlnatas  of  pairs  of 
a«t>a«ta  under  the  apaelf Lad  condltlona  of  Lotaryaraanal  ra- 
lationa  in  this  study.  Tine  astlnatas  of  the  sabjacts  in 
pairs  dlf farad  whan  ttoay  astinatad  alons,  but  siaaa  initial 
Jud^wntal  diffarancas  wara  a lass  prasalng  conaldaratien  in 
sub^act  natchlng  than  aga,  sax,  friandahip,  ate.,  a nnnbar 
af  the  initial  diffarancas  batwaan  subjacta*  astlnatas  ara 
snail.  Conaaguantly,  tha  anphasls  in  tha  analjsis  ta  fallow 
is  an  diraction  af  ehanga  undar  these  spacifiad  eonditions. 

for  each  pair  af  subjaets  a conwarganca,  ar  diffar- 
anoa-batnaan-diffaranoas , seora  was  darlwad.  fren  tha  dif- 
faranca  batwaan  nadian  astlnatas  of  each  subject  in  a pair 
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in  tha  alona  •ituatlon,  the  difference  between  aedlen  estl- 
■etes  of  each  subject  In  the  mm  pair  In  the  social  situa- 
tion was  subtracted,  nie  results  represent  convergence 
toward  SOM  cawMn  estiaate.  If  positive,  and  divergence.  If 
negative.  Two  convez*genoe  scores  are  thua  obtained  for  each 
pair  of  aubjects.  niose  under  less  challenging  eendltlona 
are  presented  la  Table  3«  those  under  aore  oha Herding  con- 
ditions In  Table  4. 

Available  for  analysis,  then,  are  two  sets  of  nine 
convergence  scores  obtained  under  different  experlMntal  eon- 
dltlons  froa  the  mm  pairs  of  subjects.  Since  the  two  sets 
of  scores  are  not  Independent  they  are  tested  for  reliability 
of  coorergence  aeparately  by  Mans  of  the  Signed  Rank  Tsst 
for  faired  Observations  (l6,  pp.  432-454).  Ttxls  tests 
whether  the  dlfferoMe-be tween-difference  scores  are  sya- 
Mtrleally  distributed  arownd  sero,  l.e.,  the  eirtent  to 
whloh  the  data  reveal  significantly  Mrs  convergence  than 
divergence. 

Ranks  were  assigned  convergence  aceres  obtained 
uader  less  challengli^  eoodltloM,  and  ranks  were  prefixed 
with  the  appropriate  sign  (positive  for  sonvergence  and  neg- 
ative for  divergence).  The  sun  of  negative  signed  ranks  was 
sero,  f < .01,  there  being  no  cases  of  divergence,  follaw- 
A Ing  the  ISM  procedure  with  convergence  scores  obtained 

under  nore  challenging  eoadltlena  results  In  a sua  of  nega- 
tive signed  ranks  of  9,  f • .01,  there  being  one  ease  of 
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Tabl*  3 

Median  Tlaa  latlaataa  and  Convargaoca  Scoraa  for  falra 
of  Subjaota  la  Alooa  and  Social  Sltuatlonat 
Laaa  Challanglnc  Condltlooa* 


Sub 3*0 t 
Falra 


Alooa  dlffaraoea 

Togathar  dlffersaca 

73 

71 

117 

2 

190 

73 

166 

245 

115 

3 

71 

248 

69 

63 

8 

2 

rr 

65 

76 

84 

2 

0 

7* 

84 

144 

101 

84 

21 

60 

80 

90 

92 

10 

0 

100 

92 

70 

60 

12 

2 

82 

62 

96 

162 

19 

0 

115 

162 

184 

141 

82 

0 

102 

141 

Convarganoa 

Score** 


*SubJact  Idantlfloatlona  are  eooalstant  for  all  tablaa. 


Alooa  dlffaranaa  aliwa  togathar  dlffaraiMO.  Foaltlaa 

ra  raaraaaat  oaovargaaea  of  Jaigoaata 


m 
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TBbl*  4 


N»dl«n  Tla*  and  Convarganc*  Saoras  for  Pairs 

of  Subjaets  la  Alooa  and  Social  Sltuatlonst 
Nora  Challanglag  Conditions* 


*Sub4oct  Idontlfleotlons  ara  eonslstant  for  all  toblaa. 

**Alona  dlffaranoa  nlnus  togathar  dlffaraoea.  Pooltlra 
mirtbara  rapraaant  eonaarganca  of  Jodgnanta. 
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dlT«rg«no*. 

nuia  Rjrpothaala  3 la  aupportad  bjr  tha  data  at  and 
bayond  tha  .01  laval  undar  tha  two  axparlaantal  oondltlooa. 

It  nay  alao  ba  datamlnad  froa  thaaa  data  whathar 
■ora  eonvarganea  oocurrad  undar  ona  axparlaantal  condition 
than  tha  othar.  Olffaranoaa  batwaan  eonvarganea  aooraa  of 
tha  ■■■a  pair  of  aubjaota  undar  nora  challangir^  and  laaa 
ehallanglng  eondltiona  wara  ooaputad  and  again  tha  Slgnad 
Rank  Vaat  for  Palrad  Obaarvatlona  was  utilisad.  Tha  aaallar 
slgnad  rank  total  (that  rapraaantlng  largar  eonvarganea 
seoraa  undar  laaa  ohallanglng  eondltiona)  was  19*  which  la 
not  algnlf leant.  It  would  hava  had  to  ba  agual  to  or 
aaallar  than  6 at  tha  .05  laval.  It  doaa  not  appaar,  than* 
that  dagraa  of  eonvarganoa  waa  ralatad  to  axparlaantal  eoo> 
dltiana  of  graatar  and  lasaar  ehallanga  as  hara  aaaaurad. 
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DISCUSSION  AND  HfTLXCATIONS 

TTm  atudy  and  findlnfa  juat  pr«aant«(l  p«rt«la  to 
apoea  orlantation  and  tlaa  aatlaatoa  of  blind  IndivldMla 
(a)  undor  ptqralcal  apaca  oocMlitlooa  which  ara  aora  and  laaa 
challanslnc  to  thaa,  and  (b)  In  alooa  and  tocathar  altua- 
tiona  undar  thaaa  aora  and  laaa  ehallancinc  eonditlooa. 

Ihaaa  flndlnga  point  to  oartaln  thaoratloal  and  practleal 
lapUoatlooa.  lhaaa  lapUoatlooa  Intflcata  that  tha  problaaa 
of  tha  blind  any  ba  profitably  ralatad  to  oartaln  baale 
payeboloclcal  prloolplaa  and  that  thara  ara  aathodolocleal 
advantacaa  In  wtlllsatlon  of  blind  Indlvlduala  aa  awbjaeta 
la  payebolosleal  raaoareh. 

Problaau  of  tha  Blind  and  Baale 
PayoholoNloal  rrinclplaa 

Thla  atady  tlaa  togathar  flrat«hand  obaanratlona  and 
raportad  azparlaneaa  of  tha  blind  with  oartaln  baale  payeho- 
loglaal  prlnalplaa  which  wara  utlllsad  la  ox^alalng  thaaa 
raporta  In  tha  Introduction.  Aaong  tha  nora  uaaful  and 
partlnant  of  thaaa  prloolplaa  wara  thoaa  ralatad  to  anchor* 
ataa,  aoelal  attltudaa,  and  ago-lnrolTanonta.  All  thaaa  and 
- - - - -- 
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•■plrlcal  obsarvatlona  utlllsad  ara  groundad  In  a«- 
plrleal  and  axpariaantal  raaaarch  on  tha  paychology  of  Judg- 
■ant  and  ago-lnvolTaaant  (Chaptar  I). 

In  tha  aaplrlcal  obaarratlona  quotad  froa  blind 
authora  tha  ovarwhaLalng  laportanca  of  apaea  orlantation  to 
tha  blind  oould  ba  aaan.  Por  axaapla,  Ohnatad  (10)  and 
Barry  (2)  cooeludad  that  apaca  orlantation  waa.  for  thaa,  a 
tanuoua  affair  raqulrlng  eonatant  attantlon  to  thalr  aur- 
rouadlnga.  Bran  ao,  coofualon  and  dlaorlantatlon  with 
attandant  loaa  of  oonfldanca  wara  llkaly  to  raault  at  any 
tlaa  through  loaa  of  contact  with  tha  iaiportant  anvironaantal 
landaarka  of  tha  aoawnt.  In  abort,  aa  a raault  of  thair 
handicap,  tha  blind  auffar  froai  a lack  of  atabla  anchoragaa 
and  froa  an  unoartalnty  of  tha  anchoragaa  aval lab la  to  thaa. 
Ixpdrtaantal  lltaratura  in  paychology  la  raplata  with  awl- 
danoa  that  lack  or  loaa  of  atabla  anehoragaa  raaulta  In 
flttotuatloaa  obaarwabla  In  paroaptnal  and  Jotf^wntal  dla- 
tortlona,  ahlftlng  and  warlabla  bahawlor,  unoartalnty,  and 
Inaaourlty.  Ihaaa  problaaa  of  tha  blind  can  adwantagaoualy 
ba  drawn  togathar  and  undaratood  In  tama  of  thalr  ago- 
Inwolwananta  and  thalr  attanpta  to  aacura  and  nalntaln 

a 

•tabla  ralatlonahlpa  with  thalr  anwlrooBant. 

Tha  blind  authora.  Fox  (7)  and  Tlllay  (15)*  polntad 
to  tha  axtant  to  which  tha  blind  naoaaaarlly  uaa  tlaa  aatl- 
nataa  In  thalr  attaapta  to  aalntaln  apatlal  orlantation, 
▼lllay  awan  contandlng  that  apaca  la  largaly  tranalatabla 
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Into  tl**  for  th#  blind.  Barry  (2)  and  Fox  (7)  ralatad 
inoldanta  In  whloh  vlda  fluctuatlona  of  axparlanoed  tiaa 
raaultad  froa  iaportant  avanta  In  thair  llvaa.  Flrat  hand 
obaarratlona  of  tha  blind  aupport  tha  aaaartlona  of  tha 
authora  ooneamlnc  tha  aearelty  and  InatablUty  of  avallabla 
■patlal  anchoragaa.  Loaa  or  lack  of  anehoragaa  producaa  un- 
cartalnty  and  Inaaeurlty  with  accoapanylng  bahavlorol  fliKs- 
tuatlona.  Alaoat  iaaadlataly  tha  aattar  bacoaaa  an  ago> 
laaua,  l.a.  a ehallanga  of  aalntalnlng  cooalatancy.  Finally, 
thara  ara  attaapta  to  aatabllah  aoaM  aort  of  atabla  anchor- 
agaa  at  alaoat  any  coat. 

TTila  atu^,  aa  a atartlng  point,  ahowa  that  phyaloal 
apaca  ooodltlona  aay  ba  ao  organlxad  aa  to  conatltuta  grada- 
tloaa  of  ehallanga  (loaa  of  anchoragaa  with  raaultlng  ago- 
Inwolwaaant)  for  blind  awbjaota  (Kypothaala  1).  Howawar, 
gradatlooa  of  ehallanga  ara  not  rallably  raaaalad  through 
Judpaantal  dlffarancaa  (Itypothaala  2)  axeapt  la  tha  Inatanea 
of  tha  aignif leant  dlffaranaa  bataaan  tha  "alttli^  aati- 
■a tea  and  tha  oenparatlraly  longar  aatlaataa  wadar  tha  ”laaa 
ohallanglng”  ooodltlana.  Jadpianta  undar  *aora  ehallai^ng* 
ooodltlona,  on  tha  whola,  tandad  to  ba  ahortar  than  thoBa 
aada  undar  ”laaa  ohallanglng”  ooodltlona  but  longar  than 
aatlaataa  nada  undar  "alttlng”  oondltlooa,  haoaaar.  In 
nolthar  oaaa  algnlflaantly  aa. 

Tha  flndlnga  with  raapaot  to  Hypethaala  2 ara  aqulw- 
ooal.  Tlaalng  tha  "alttlng*  ooodltlon  aa  tha  laaat 

a 
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chall«n£lnc  of  tho  throo  undor  ahloh  tlao  •stLaotoa  ««r«  ob- 


talnod,  tho  flndlocs  tond  to  support  tho  prodletioa  of  ■ 
rolationohlp  botwooa  Jod^ontol  chooc*  *Ad  Inorooalr^  ofo- 
lavolvoaont.  TVm  foot  roaolna,  ho«i«Tor«  tiMt  tho  tlao  ootl« 
■otoi  uDdor  "loss”  ODd  “worm  eholloac^nc*  eonditlono  ooro 
not  rollobl^  difforont,  ovon  thoucl*  tho  oobjooto  roportod  • 
rolloblo  dlfforonoo  on  tho  ooolo  of  oholionco.  A roaoonobio 
ozploaotlon  of  thlo  obtolnod  discropoaey  botooon  oeolo  of 
ohollongo  and  tiao  ostlaatoo  data  on  ”loaa*  vorooa  *aero 
ohallonciNT  ooaditlooa  aay  bo  that  vhllo  tho  dlfforonoo  la 
ohallongo  »ao  groat  onough  to  bo  roflootod  in  ratings  of  tho 
ooodltlona.  It  vas  not  anffleloatlj  groat  to  produoo  roil» 
ablo  dlffaranooo  la  tlas  ostlaatos. 

Ttioao  laooMlaalTO  roaalta  oaanot  bo  tattoo  as  oar« 
raatlag  a raolalon  la  tho  prodletod  offoota  of  ago-laooloo> 
■ant  on  Jod^aontal  and  porooptnal  aetloltlos  of  tho  blind. 
Aoowalatlag  oxporlaontal  ooldonoo  on  tho  Inflaoneoo  of  an- 
eortalatj,  aaatrootarodnoos,  looa  of  aaohoragos  (of.  11  and 
13)  oa  bohaolor  eoaatltutoo  strong  sapport  for  oonoladlng 
that  tho  oqalTooallty  of  roaalts  nay  bast  bo  aoolgnod  to 
laok  of  oafflolont  difforontiatlon  botvooa  tho  *noro*  and 
*loas  ohalloi^ag*  sondltlona.  mdor  eondltlona  of  aneor- 
talnty  or  nnprodl stability,  ohoro  anohoragas  aro  anstablo  or 
aboont,  porsono  tond  to  bosons  aaxloos  and  to  atrlvo  to 
stmotara  tholr  onrlronnont.  Initially,  at  laast,  tho  an- 
sortalnty  and  iaatability  of  thair  oaolrsnnsot  ia  paiafal 
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and  thraatanlnc  and  la  aceoapanlad  by  halghtanad  fluctua- 
tiona  In  bahavlor. 


Ondar  a«eh  oondltlooa,  paraooallty  faetora  and  tha 

axparlanoa  of  uni qua  Indlaldvala  ara,  of  oouraa,  waighty 

datarmlnanta  of  tha  aannar  la  which  ago-lnTolvaaant  and 

Jud^antal  parforaanoa  ara  ralatad  for  tha  glvan  Individual. 

An  la^rtant  point  for  futura  raoaarch  la  to  dataralna  tha 

oeodltleaa  undar  which  ago«lnwolwaaant  ataaal ng  fr«a  111- 

daflnad  or  uaoartaln  phyaleal  apaca  oondltlona  la  prodwctlva 

of  varlatlona  la  parcaptaal  fuaetlooli^  and  Jud^antal  par- 

foraaaoa,  and  tha  way  la  which  Individual  dlffaraneaa  coo- 

trlbuta  to  thoaa  phanoaana.  It  la  to  ba  axpactad  that  tha 

problaaa  of  tha  blind  la  aehlavli^  and  aalntalalng  atabla 

ralatlonahlpa  with  thair  anvlroaBont  ara  not  altogathar  dlf- 

faraat  fraa  thoaa  of  tha  alghtad.  Spaelal  coodltlooa  obtain 
« 

la  tha  aaaa  of  tha  blind  aa  a raault  of  thair  handicap,  but 
tha  aaaa  payahologlaal  prlnelplaa  davalopad  la  ganaral  pay- 
ehalogy  hold  trua.  Attaapta  to  undarstand,  and  to  rooolva, 
tha  apoolal  pareblaaa  of  tha  blind  atand  to  gala  nueh  from 
applloation  of  auah  aatabllahod  kaowladga  fron  gonaral 
payohology. 

It  la  t^ba  azpoctod  that  tha  foaalblUty  of  tho 
applloation  of  aatabllahod  poyehologleal  prlnolploa  to  tha 
problaaM  of  tho  blind  would  ba  avan  groatar  with  roapoct  to 
tha  Influanoa  of  aoelal  faatora.  la  thla  aroa  tho  problaaa 
of  tho  blind  and  alghtad  hava  avan  nora  la  cannon.  A aurvay 
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of  tho  roporta  of  blind  authors  (Chaptar  I)  and  tha  rasulta 
of  tha  social  phase  of  this  study  rarasl  that  such,  indaad. 

Is  tha  casa. 

A flndlns  of  this  study  which  dasarvas  spaclsl  eapha- 
sls  Is  tha  aztant  to  which  social  influancas  conatltutad 
ooapalllns  anchoragas.  Itia  Initial  disparity  batwaan  tlna 
astlaatas  of  pairs  of  Individuals  Judging  slooa  was  raducad 
In  tha  social  situation  aliK>at  to  tha  vanlahlng  point.  In 
Una  with  Rypothasis  3,  pairs  of  subjects  converged  on  som 
ccMon  tlaa  astlaata  whan  Jud^li^  together,  whatever  thalr 
aatlaatas  whan  Judging  alone  night  have  boon,  sod  this  was 
true  for  both  tha  leas  and  nora  challenging  axparlnaatal 
oonditlooa. 

During  tha  individual  phase  of  tha  azparlnaat  there 
ware  no  eloar-out  standards  la  tarns  of  which  tha  subjects 
could  anchor  thalr  Jud^ants.  With  tha  Introduction  of  the 
aoalal  factor,  hauavar,  a definite  anchorage  In  tha  forn  of 
claar>out  pre-existing  Intarperaena 1 attitudes  was  available 
to  the  subjects.  Ttia  affect  of  tha  aoalal  factor  was  to  re- 
duce to  sona  extant  tha  subjects'  feeling  of  Insecurity  and 
uncertainty.  Subjects'  renarka  to  each  other  are  lllua- 
tratlve,  a.g..  Subject  X to  Subject  V,  *I  faal  safer  walking 
with  sona  one  else  than  alone."  Subject  V,  "Me  too." 

A further  Inportant  finding  la  that,  although  sub- 
jects displayed  In  thalr  Judgswnts  In  tha  social  phase  a 
conalstent  tendency  toward  eenvarganca,  on  the  whole  this 
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convvrgcnc*  is  not  sn  sversge  of  ths  subjsots*  Judgasnts 

■sds  slons.  Ths  Nuskogss  School  for  ths  Blind  constituted  s 

rsthor  eloss-knit  cosaninity  of  individusls  Mho  hold  rsthor 

dofinito  sttitudos  towsrds  osoh  other  end  who,  ss  s conse* 

quenoe,  occupied  definite  roles  snd  stetuses.  Despite  the 

■etching  procedures  which  ruled  out  extreaes  of  ststus  end 

role  relstions,  it  is  sltogether  likely  thst  the  nsture  of 

0 

interpersoosl  relstionships  exercised  sn  iaportsnt  influence 
in  deternining  both  the  direction  snd  saount  of  Judgaentsl 
chsi^  for  esch  subject.  Beesuse  of  the  theoretiesl  signify 
iesnee  of  interpersonsl  relstionships  snd  their  precticol 
iBplicstions  for  difficulties  of  the  blind,  problems  of  this 
nsture  definitely  wsrrent  further  study. 

Wsthodolecicel  Adwsntsaes  of  Blind 
Subjects  for  Wssosreh 

Residontisl  populetiooe  of  blind  individusls,  such 
ss  ere  to  be  found  in  seheols  snd  rehsbilitetioo  centers, 
constitute  s ready  source  of  subjects  for  psyeholocicel  ex> 
periaentetioo.  These  individuals  live  under  conditions 
representing  sueh  s lack  of  stable  snehorages  as  would  be 
difficult  to  duplicate  for  sighted  subjects.  Blindness  is^ 
surcharged  with  neanings  and  interpretationa  that  obscure 
issues  snd  obstruct  understandii^  for  both  blind  snd  sighted 
individuals.  The  isipaot  of  such  s confused  state  of  affairs 
on  the  blind  tends  to  inoresse  the  nusiber  snd  vsriety  of 
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situations  that  nay  conatituta  a throat  to  ago  stability. 

Tha  uncartainty  of  physical  spaca  conditions,  brought  on  by 
blindnasa,  is  nora  of tan  than  not  aggravatad  by  sociaty's 
inconsistant  and  contradictory  raactiona  to  tha  prasanca  of 
blind  individuals  in  its  midst.  Tha  affact  on  tha  bahavior 
of  tha  blind  is  raMrkably  similar  to  that  of  j^rsons  who 
occupy  positions  of  marginality  with  raspact  to  particular 
groups  snd  elsssas  of  individuals. 

Tha  blind,  as  was  shown  in  Chaptar  1,  ara  daaply 
ooncamad  last  thay  ba  ragardad  as  halplass  or  diffarant 
from  othars.  In  thair  attampt  to  rasolva  tha  dilaMa  in 
which  thay  find  thamaalvaa  thay  may  run  tha  gamut  from  an 
unquastioning  accaptanca  of  tha  staraotypa  of  tha  blind  to 
an  outright  rafuaal  to  admit  that  blindnasa  imposas  any 
sarious  liadtationa.  In  tha  lattar  oasa  thay  fraquantly 
shun  all  associatioms  with  othar  bUnd  individuals  and  hava 
in  soaw  inataneas  baan  known  avan  to  dany  tha  fact  of  thair 
own  blindnasa.  Soawwhara  batwaan  thasa  two  axtramas,  how- 
avar,  tha  vast  Mjority  of  tha  blind,  mflaoting  in  thair 
adjustmant  varying  dagraas  of  oomproadaa,  ara  to  ba  found. 

Tha  faar  of  baing  ragardad  as  halplass  and  diffarant  from 
othara  is  at  tha  basis  of  tha  blind's  rafuaal  to  aooapt  or 
raquast  assistanoa  in  gatting  about.  Tha  whits  oana  and  daxli 
glnasas  ara  of tan  spurnad,  too,  ainea  for  nany  thaaa  ara  ra- 
gardad as  tha  badge  of  the  blind  baggar.  Fox's  raaetion  is 
1 1 ivjstrst  '■  vs , cv^ryo-g  assooiatas  a oana  with  a 
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blind  utn,  and  not  only  with  blind  »en  but  the  helplaaa, 
bagsins  kind  of  bllndnaaa"  (7.  P.  185).  Bllndnaaa  not  only 
limita  vha  acopa  of  phyaical  activity  but  alao  tanda  to  in- 
hibit tha  davalopaant  of  or  raault  in  tha  aioughing  off  of 
cartain  attitudaa  ralating  to  tha  aalf. 

Tha  blind  populationa  of  aducational  and  rahabilita- 
tlon  eantara,  vhila  baing  praparad  for  a wlda  varlaty  of 
aotivitiaa,  ara  alao  laaming  in  a laas  foraal  aannar  tha 
*do'a*  and  "don't'a”  nacaaaary  for  gatting  along  with 
aightad  paraona.  Haavy  atraaa  ia  laid  upon  tha  iaportanca 
of  baing  lika  aightad  paopla  with  tha  raault  that  aany  ba- 
eoM  hyparaanaitiva  to  aituationa  that  aay  in  any  way  ravaal 
tha  liaitationa  iapoaad  by  bllndnaaa.  Kxpraaaiona  of  pity 
from  tha  aightad  ara  partioularly  painful  to  tha  blind  aa 
ia  ravaalad  by  Ohnatad,  *Thay  swallad  our  haada  with  ad- 
airatioQ  for  our  work,  than  daflatad  ua  with  pity*  (10,  p. 
129). 

Tha  kind  of  ralationahip  tha  blind  wiah  to  naintain 

with  aightad  individuala  ia  typifiad  ia  Barry* a roMrkat 

. . . paopla  forgot  that  I couldn't  aaa  and  fraquantly 
aakad  aa  to  hand  than  aonathing  or  to  do  aonathing  that 
waa  an  inpoaaibility.  Actually,  I Ukad  that  to  happen 
bacauaa  it  aaant  that  thay  had  forgottan  I waa  blind, 
that  thay  aceaptad  na  aa  a parson,  not  aa  a blind  nan 
(2,  p.  120). 

Tha  aver  praaant  throat  of  baooaiing  confuaad  and 
diaorganiaad  kaapa  tha  blind  ia  a haightanad  atata  of 
anxiaty,  and  nuoh  of  thair  thought  and  affort  is  expanded 
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in  an  attaapt  to  atruotura  thalr  anvlronaant  and  atablllaa 
thalr  ralatlonahlpa  with  alshtad  paraona,  tharabj  laaaanlnc 
thalr  anxlaty.  Whan  Tiawad  Cnm  a payeholocieal  atandpolnt 
thalr  bahavlor  la  aa  raadllj  undaratandabla  aa  la  that  of 
othar  Indlvlduala  oau«ht  In  aladlar  altuatlona,  whara 
daflalta  atruotura  and  aaanlnc  ara  not  raadllj  dlacamlbla. 
It  haa  alraady  baan  aaan  that  baalo  paycholosleal  prlnolplaa 
ara  applleabla  to  tha  problaau  of  tha  blind.  Convaraaly, 
axparlaantatlon  with  blind  aubjaota  nay  oontrlbuta  ftraatly 
to  knoaladga  of  tha  parforaanca  of  Indlvlduala  la  altuatlona 
oharaotarlsad  by  InatablUty.  Of  oouraa,  eontrlbutlona  ta 
ganaral  payoholocloal  knoaladga  nada  by  blind  Indlvlduala 
aaralng  aa  aubjaota  for  axparlaantatlon  will  banaflt  tha 
afforta  of  thoaa  who  ara  aotivalj  angagad  In  forwlatlng 
tralnli«  prograaa  for  tha  bUad  through  applloatlon  af  naw 
Inalghta  into  thalr  prohlaao. 

Saaa  Pmotlaal  LapUaatloaa 
Tha  fladli«a  of  thia  atwdy  at«gaat  oartala  proatloal 
appUaatlana,  partlaularly  in  toma  af  tha  training  of  tha 
bUnd.  Tha  tradltlaaal  aaphaala  in  training  Inatltatlona 
haa  boon  on  daralopaont  of  aolf-ralianaa--o«  ability  to  noat 
and  handla  a variatj  af  atlnnlua  altuatlona  unaldad. 

Chavlgny  notod  tha  affaat  auoh  training  nay  hava  an  tha 
^ blind  I 

. . . aaan  with  tha  oanpamtlva  yo«i«atars  who  bad 
auoh  ozeallant  training  at  Avon  and  wheaa  phyaioal 
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aptitudes  »ar«  good,  it  has  bean  tha  obaarratlon  of 
■any  that  thay  go  about  as  thay  vara  taught  to  do  with 
graat  anxlaty  and  strain  on  tha  paraonallty.  Vhathar 
1 aaraly  looking  Indapandant  la  naeasaarlly  also  balng 

Indopandant  la  a guastloo  which,  with  Boat  of  thaaa 
youths,  has  not  baan  aakad  (3,  p.  303). 

n»ara  ara  strong  Indications  la  this  study  of  tha 
payoholegloal  cost  of  Indapandanca  and  salf-rallanca  and  of 
tha  tandanoy  to  plaoa  graatar  rallanca  on  Intarparsonal  ra- 
latlooa  whan  thaaa  ara  posslbla.  It  la  In  this  araa  that 
tha  blind  ancouatar  soaa  of  thalr  graatast  adjustaant  prob- 
laas,  for  bllndnasa.  In  and  of  Itsolf,  can  account  for  only 
a part  of  tha  difficulty.  Tha  blind  and  sightad  both  ravaal 
la  thalr  roaetlofia  to  aaoh  othar  tha  axlstanca  of  attltudas 
tlMt  frustrota  thalr  afforts  to  astabllah  stabla  Intarpar- 
soaal  ralatlona. 

Thoaa  who  ara  rosponslbla  for  tha  aducatlon  and 
tralali^  of  tha  blind  anst  hava  a elaar  undarstandlag  of  tha 
eoBplozlty  of  thalr  undartaklag.  Tha  blind  thaasalwas  Bust 
bo  taught  to  uBdo'rataad  and  to  araluato  thalr  position  la 
aoelaty  roollstloallyi  for,  until  thay  do,  thay  cannot  hops 
ta  affost  slgBlflaant  changas  la  ^Ita  attltudas  of  sightad 
indlaiduals.  Aiqr  bohawlorol  Banlfastatlons  of  tha  blind 
that  any  la  any  way  appear  objoctloaabla  to  toachars  or  to 
tha  faally  toad  to  bo  azplalnod  as  tha  product  of  bllndnasa, 
and  tha  blind  parson  ccaaa  to  uadoratand  that  such  dovla* 
tlona  ara  objactlonabla  prlaarlly  bocausa  thay  adwartlaa  tha 
fact  of  his  bllndBOSs.  lo  anauat  of  training  or  aducatlon 
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can  hope  to  alter  the  fact  of  bllndneaa,  nor  ahould  the 
blind  be  encouraged  to  expect  that  the  ellulnatlon  of  auper- 
fiolal  ■anneriaaa  will  thereby  aeriooaly  leaaen  the  effeeta 
of  bllndneaa.  The  laaue  for  the  blind  la  not  one  of  com- 
plete  Independence  and  self-reliance  on  a par  with  sighted 
IndlTlduals  but  rather  one  of  determining  the  maxlm\ai  de- 


gree of  self -sufficiency  possible  under  conditions  of  blind- 


ness . Allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  Individual  dlf- 
fermncea  In  ability  and  temperament  of  the  blind,  alnce  ad- 
justment to  any  given  situation  la  ultimately  a highly 
personalised  matter. 

It  My  well  be  that  the  training  In  Interpersonal 
reUtlonahlps  Incidental  to  the  formal  training  progrmm  In 
Institutions  has  contributed  more  to  the  ability  of  the 
blind  tn  adjust  tu  aeclety  emtlafaotoriLy  tiksa  has  been 
rmallsed.  If  sueh  la  the  case,  the  social  life  of  these  In- 
stitutions may  bo  further  Intogrotod  Into  the  forms  1 program 
of  the  Institution  with  great  bomoflt  to  the  blind  student. 
That  Is,  a balsnood  training  program  la  self-rellamoe  and 
effective  dependence  (the  ability  to  aeknow lodge  and  accept 
needed  assistance  without  fooling  threatened)  nay  well  be 
more  la  Una  with  what  Is  ostabllshod  In  amplrlcal  writings 
and  verified  experlmsntally  la  this  study  eoncomlng  the 
probloms  of  the  bUnd. 


This  study  has  demonstrated  the  Impertamce  of  Intor- 
1 relatlonahlpa  to  the  adjustment  of  the  blind.  The 
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finding  that  tha  aooial  factor  tended  to  nlnlnlze  the  la- 

portance  of  Individual  dlfferencea|  In  Judgaental  acalea 

under  experlaentally  produced  atlaulua  altuatlona  of  un- 

► 

certainty  warranta  further  atudy;  for  It  la  In  the  area  of 
Interperaonal  relatlonahlpa  that  the  blind  encounter  aooM  of 
their  Boat  aerloua  adjuataent  probleaa. 

Systeaatlo  atudlea  varying  both  atlaulua  and  aoelal 
altuatlona  through  further  degreea  will  help  to  clarify  the 
relative  laportance  of  theae  factora  on  the  paychologlcal 
funotlocilng  of  the  blind  and  to  aet  the  ILnlta  within  which 
each  factor  aay  be  expected  to  ezerclae  aaxlaal  Influence  on 
behavior.  Such  atudlea  could  aupply  Infoiaatlon  of  iaaedl- 
ate  uaefulneaa  to  thoae  reaponalble  for  the  training  and 
edueatlon  of  the  blind.  Of  equal  laportance  to  peychology 
would  be  any  fladlnc*  that  night  further  the  kneulodgo  antf 
Madera tending  of  the  developaent  and  fuaetlonlng  of  the  aelf 
of  the  Individual  under  roaUatle  condltlona  of  altuatlonal 
uncertainty  and  payehologloal  atroaa. 


cHJkrm  T 


SDMMART  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Bapirleal  and  axpariaantal  avld«Doa  and  thaoratloal 

oontrlbatlona  »ara  aurrajad  with  tha  ala  of  atatinc  fruitful 

hypothaaaa  about  tho  payoholocieal  funotlonlnc  of  tha  blind. 

Nueh  auidanoa  pointa  to  an  intiaata  ralatiooahip  batwaan 

Judgaantal  parfonMncaa  of  tho  blind  and  thair  tandancy  to 

baeoaw  ohallancod  (a  apaeial  oaaa  of  ago-inuolaaaant ) by 

phyaieal  atiaulua  oooditiena  uhiah  ara  poroaivad  aa  aora  or 

laaa  unpradiotabla.  Situatiooa  of  aotivatioaal  aignifieanea 

for  tha  paraon,  iNLieh  ara  looking  in  atobla,  aaaaiacful 

anohoragaa  raault  in  attaapta  ta  raaalaa  tho  attandant  dif» 

fioultiaa.  Tha  raoolutioa  of  doubt  and  uaeartainty  ulti* 

aataly  dapanda  upon  tha  paraan'a  ability  to  diooouar  aoaning- 
* 

ful,  or  raliflbla,  aoeial  and  physioal  anohoragaa,  in  taraa 
of  uhieh  Kia  bahauior  ean  ba  randarad  appropriata  to  tha 
daaanda  of  tha  aituatieo. 

Tha  blind  ara  daily  ooafrantad  with  tha  taak  af  ra- 
aoluii^  doubt  and  unaartainty  in  phyaioal  and  aoaial  aitua- 
tiana  uhiah  oonatituta  littla  or  no  diffieulty  for  tha 
aightad.  Dhdar  aueh  oonditiona,  tha  inportanea  of  intamol 


t 

■tandards  (darlvad  fz*ca  pravlous  ezparlanoe)  and  aoclal  fac- 
tor* In  tha  altuation  (intarparaonal  ralatlona  and  th*  ba- 
havlor  of  oUtar  paraona)  la  ■axlalzad.  farcaption  of  tla* 
and  dlatanea  ara  intlaatalp  ralatad  factor*  for  tha  blind, 
and  It  la  throuch  thaaa  factor*  that  an  azparlaantal  atudy 
of  altuatlonal  uneortalnty  with  Ita  attendant  ago-lnwolTonant 
and  attaapta  at  raaolutlon  by  aaana  of  Intamallsad  atand- 
arda  and  Intarparaonal  Intaractloo  can  ba  aadc. 

Tha  hypothaaaa  foraulatad  for  taatlng  ara  a*  follow*: 

1.  Th*  aora  unoartaln  ara  th*  phyaleal  apao*  Condi- 

'S 

tlooa  for  th*  blind,  th*  graatar  will  ba  th*  ago-lnaolaaaant. 
In  taraa  of  th*  challang*  of  th*  taak  for  th*  Indlaldwala. 

2.  J^»d0B*nta  of  tla*  Intarrala  by  th*  blind  will 
ahow  rallabla  dlffaranea*  wndar  two  dagraaa  of  challang* 
<aga-la»»l«aaaat) . (Thia  gaaaral  atataaant  of  tha  hypotha- 
ala  la  glwan  la  tarn*  of  a pradlctlon  of  chaag*  la  tlaa 
aatlaataa  par  a*  and  la  taatabl*  ragardlaa*  of  th*  algn  of 
Chang*. ) 

3.  Thar*  will  b*  algalflaaat  dlffaraaoaa  batwaaa 
tlaw  aatlaataa  la  aloa*  and  aaelal  altuatlona.  (ihidar  th* 
apaolflad  caadltloaa  of  Intarparaonal  ralatlaoa  la  thla 
atudy,  tla*  aatlaataa  aad*  by  pair*  of  blind  ladlwldaala 
judgli^t  togathar  will  ahow  a rallabla  ahlft  la  th*  dlractloa 
of  oonTargaaoa.) 

Twaaty-two  awbjact*  fran  tha  Oklahon*  School  for  th* 

« 

BUad  at  Muakogaa,  Oklahona,  war*  aalactad  for  thla  atudy  by 
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Mans  of  pra-«atabllahad  critarla.  Of  thaaa,  aight  M#r« 
totally  blind  and  fourtoan  had  light  paroaptlon  only.  Six 
vara  glrla  and  alxtaan  vara  boya. 

An  axparlaantal  alta  waa  aatabllahad  at  abandonad 
Krwy  Caap  Orubar,  ahara  two  traval  "condltlooa*  of  dlffarlng 
dagraaa  of  cartaloty  or  pradlctablllty  vara  praparad. 

”laaa  ohallai^ng”  condition  conalatad  of  an  aaphalt  roadway 
fraa  of  obatruotlona.  Ttta  "nora  ohallaaglng"  condition  ooo- 
alatad  of  rough  tarraln  aeroaa  which  ropaa  wara  atratohad  at 
varioua  halghta  and  In  an  Irragwlar  pottam.  Subjaeta. 
walking  undar  tha  two  axparlxMotal  condltlooa,  wara,  at  all 
tlaaa,  protactad  by  boundary  ropaa,  ate.,  fron  undua  haaard. 

In  tha  Initial  phaaa  of  tha  atwdy  (indlvlduala  par- 
formli^  alofka)  aubjaata  wara  aakad  to  walk  undar  ooa  of  tha 
two  ooaAitlona  mtll  told  to  ato».  Aftar  walking  for  a par- 
lod  of  70  aaconda  for  two  oucoaaalra  trlala,  thay  wara  aakad 
ta  walk  again  and,  thla  tiaa,  to  atop  and  aall  oat  wtwn  tha 
aaw  lotarwal  had  paaaad.  Plaa  aaeb  aatlmtaa  wara  raaordad 
for  oaah  aubjaat  undar  aaeh  axparlawntal  aondltlon.  Tha  too 
axparlaantal  eondltlona  wara  oaantarhalancad  in  ordar  of 
pro  aan  tat  ion. 

Pot  tha  aaaond  or  aaaial  phaaa  of  tha  study,  oub- 
Jaeta  wara  natehad  ao  aa  ta  avoid  strong  pooltiva  or  naga- 
tiva  intarparoonal  ralatlana,  sax  diffaranoas,  and  largo  aga 
diffaraneaa.  lhay  than  axparlanoad  tha  aana  axparinantal 
eonditiooa  in  pairs,  again  in  oountarbalancad  ordar.  And 
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•gain,  flT«  tia*  •■tiaatas  vara  racordad  for  aach  aubjact 
following  two  praaantationa  of  tha  atandard  tiaa. 

Ttim  aaaa  procadura  of  praaanting  tha  atandard  tiaa 
twioa  and  raquaating  tha  aubjaeta  to  aatiaata  it  thaaaelvaa 
fiva  tiaaa  waa  followad  latar  with  aubjaeta  aitting  quiatly, 
individually,  ao  ••  to  achiava  a aaaaura  of  thair  ability  to 
• stiMta  tiaa  whan  oonditiona  wara  not  diaruptiva  of  thair 
intamaliaad  atandarda,  i.a.,  • condition  of  laaat  challang* 
At  thia  tiaa,  thay  wara  alao  aakiad  to  raapond  to  tha  itana 
of  a •acala  of  ohallanga*  which  had  baan  conatruetad  for  tha 
purpoaa  of  dataraining  whathar  thay  parcaivad  tha  two  walk- 
ing oonditiona  ••  diffarantially  ago-involving.  Itana  wara 
pluraMg  in  tama  of  how  aaioh  troubla  or  difficulty  night  ba 
axpactad  in  gattii«  around  undar  oonditiona  with  which  thay 
wara  familiar.  Tba  two  walking  oonditiona  wara  inaartad 
— tha  othar  itana,  and  aubjaeta  indicated  tha  ralativa 
emilai^  involvad  for  aaoh  Itan  on  a acala  of  0 to  36 
inahaa  by  runnii«  thair  handa  to  tha  appropriata  point  on  a 
yardatiek. 

Tha  findii^a  of  tha  atudy  nay  ba  atatad  in  tha  fol- 
lowii«  auMry  ^om,  in  tama  of  tha  hypothaaaai 

1.  Subjaeta  ratad  tha  laaa  pradiotabla,  laaa  aar- 
tain,  travel  oonditiana  aa  aigaifiaantly  nora  ehallanging 
than  tha  nora  pradiotabla  oonditiona. 

2.  Hypothaaia  2 waa  not  eonfimad  by  thaaa  data,  aa 
•nalyaad,  tha  anly  aignifieant  diffaranca  baing  batwaan  tiaa 
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•stlaatai  aad*  by  subjects  ss  they  sst  quietly  end  ss  they 
walked  along  a saooth  roadway  (the  "less  challenging"  con- 
dition). mfferenoes  between  estlsMtes  under  "sore"  and 
"lesa  challenging"  conditions  were  not  significant.  The 
Interpretation  given  these  findings,  though  not  clearly 
supported  by  than.  Is  In  line  with  sceuanilatlng  relevant 
evidence . 

3.  Tlsw  estlastes  for  pairs  of  subjects  were  found 
to  show  significant  changes  (convergences)  on  the  social 
phase  as  ccaq>ared  to  the  Individual  phase.  Convergence  was 
significant  under  both  condltlena  of  challenge  ("nore”  and 
"lass  challengli^;" ),  but  degree  of  convergence  was  not  dif- 
ferent under  these  two  conditions. 

The  theoretical  laplleatlons  of  the  findings  were 
dlecusaed,  and  st«gestlona  were  effored  for  further  profit- 
able experlnental  reoeereh  with  the  blind.  Finally,  proo- 
tleal  appUeatlena  of  the  findings  were  pointed  out  for 
trelnli^  the  bUnd  te  cepe  with  their  dally  preblans  of 
physical  and  social  orientation. 
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APrUDIX  A 


Subject  ••tlaates  on  the  Seele  of  Challenge,  In  Inches 

i 

■Subjects 


Scale 


ten 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

f 

1 

1.5 

is.o 

9.0 

10.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2 

6.25 

32.0 

22.0 

2h.O 

9.0 

18.0 

3 

1.0 

27.0 

19.0 

16.0 

.25 

12.0 

k 

.5 

33.0 

23.0 

l6.0 

1.5 

15.0 

5 

.5 

31.0 

11.0 

9.5 

.25 

6.0 

D 

25.0 

31.0 

2^.5 

20.0 

1.0 

21.5 

7 

.25 

10.0 

8.0 

9.0 

0.0 

6 

35.5  •• 

26.0 

13. 0»* 

9.0  •• 

.5  •• 

2h.0»* 

9 

17.0 

27.0 

7.0 

1.0 

13.0 

10 

0.0 

3-0 

5.0 

2.5 

0.0 

0.0 

11 

0.0  • 

6.0« 

3.0* 

2.0  • 

0.0  • 

0.0* 

12 

0.0 

7.0 

2.5 

1.25 

0.0 

0.0 

Subjects 


Seale 

Itan 

9 

■ 

z 

J 

1 

L 

1 

0.0 

.5 

15.5 

1.0 

3.0 

6.0 

2 

5.0 

u.o 

35.0 

11.0 

• e • 

12.0 

3 

0.0 

1.5 

8.0 

28.0 

6.0 

' k 

1.0 

^.5 

33.0 

19.0 

6.0 

13.0 

5 

0.0 

2.0 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

J® 

0 

15.0 

25.0 

2l.5 

20.0 

•e«* 

86.0 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

3-75 

2.0 

3.0 

8.0 

& 

0.0^ 

27. 5**  . 

30.0  •• 

8.0»« 

10.5*» 

9.0^ 

9 

19.0 

30.0 

86.0 

6.0 

8.0 

6.0 

10 

0.0 

5.5 

1.75 

1.5 

3.0 

1.0 

11 

0.0« 

2.0» 

6.0  • 

1.5« 

• 8.5* 

.75* 

12 

0.0 

0.0 

2.5 

i:o 

8.0 

.25 

^Response  en  Itea  referrli«  to  the  less  challenging 
senSltlon. 

*^apohae  en  Iten  referrli«  te  the  nore  challenging 
oenditien. 
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APP8MDU  A>«ContlBU*d 

Subjaeta 

Seal* 

Itaa 

N 

If 

0 

P 

1 

1.25 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

2 

5.0 

19.0 

••  • 

9.5 

3 

.5 

0.0 

1.5 

( 

2.5 

10.5 

•a  • 

9.0 

5 

.5 

0.0 

.75 

6.5 

6 

15.0 

19.5 

* a • 

11.0 

7 

1.0 

0.0 

.75 

5.5 

6 

21.0  •• 

l6.o^ 

9.0  •• 

11.0  •• 

9 

13.0 

19.5 

30. 0 

14.5 
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